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W hat They Say 


And That Is Exactly It— 

“I fully intend to remain a subscriber to your 
Art Dicest as long as I live if you keep it as 
newsy, impersonal, representing both sides of all 
questions and free from graft and covering such a 
wide field of general interest as it does at present. 
I devour it the first night it comes, before I 
sleep.”—A. G. Randall, Providence, R. I. 
McKenzie’s High Tribute— 

“I take pleasure in enclosing my cheque as a 
Life Patron of Tue Art Dicest and in taking this 
opportunity of saying how much I admire your 
pluck and energy in carrying on a magazine which 
keeps us abreast of the news of the art world and 
the newest thought on art. I find it most useful 
and always most interesting.”—R. Tait McKenzie, 
Philadelphia. 

Suggests an Editorial Page— 

“I am enclosing my subscription for the third 
time for your wonderful magazine, and hope I shall 
many more times, with the same pleasure, repeat it. 
I have often wished that you could have some 
articles written by contemporary artists giving their 
opinions on the current movements, or perhaps a 
full page editorial by yourself. I feel sure it would 
be the first page read and the last forgot. I wish 
you a steady growth and success and I thank you 
for many pleasant moments of reading.”—Arthur 

- Yeoman, Hollywood, Cal. 
Where the Fan Comes In— 

“IT hope you will last the term of my $5.00 
subscription, and as many more similar periods as 
I last myself. I am very fond of the paper, al- 
though I don’t always agree with it, but that’s 
where the fun comes in. You are certainly doing 
a useful work.”—Dr. Herman T. Radin, New 
York. 

“A Fine Goal’’— 

“That one man has the capacity to so diligently 
select the real worth while art news is in itself 
stimulation. One could read only THe Art Dicest 
and have a background of knowledge whether a 
layman or artist. It gives art information of such 
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varied, versatile and delightful word language that 
the mind and soul are lifted into a higher apprecia- 
tion, an evolution in the growth of eae owl- 
edge; which after ali is a fine goal for any human 
being to be working for.”.—Mrs. Verner White, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Good Prescription— 

“I can’t do without THe Art Dicest and hasten 
to send my bit. Do get a staff to help you out 
and keep yourself intact for future good work. 
You have done gallantly and well aa Tue Art 
DiceEst is an established need to me.”—Grace Bliss 
Stewart, New York. 


For Business and Pleasure— 

“Of all the magazines dealing with art I know 
of no one that gives as interesting a resume of the 
doings in the art world as yours does. I get more 
information both for my business and for my per- 
sonal pleasure out of your magazine, and I highly 
indorse it.”—Miss Florence Hall, Newton, Mass. 


Wants More Modernist Reproductions— 

“I do enjoy Tus Art Dicest, but since you ask 
for suggestions for improving it I would enjoy it 
more if you devoted less space to critical matter 
(which all your readers can get from many other 
sources) and gave more to illustrations,—pictures 
we read about, particularly the very modern ones 
that we have no opportunity for seeing except 
through reproductions.”—Anna C. Wilson, Holly- 
wood, Cal 


Praise from an Art Dealer— 

“Your publication is doing splendid work and 
we are glad to see that it has found such wide 
— Bottenwieser Galleries, New 
ork, 


“Carrying On’’— 

“T am greatly interested in your work and in 
the fact of your carrying on such an enterprise so 
successfully without any assistance in the labor.”— 
Adeline V. N. Hitch, New York. 


Getting Under the Editor’s Skin— 

“There is something so individual, so personal 
in the content and atmosphere of Tue Art Dicest 
that I cannot restrain my impulse to address you 
personally. Aside from the always valuable un- 
biased information, the distinct wit and the time 
table phraseology of its pages, there is a personal 
force that impresses the reader with the sincerity 
and honesty of its editor. I shall give the maga- 
zine all the publicity and support that I can. I 
am not an artist. I am a musician, who loves all 
beauty.”—Helen Jane Daley, Berlin, N. H. 


“Individual Efforts’’— 

“I greatly admire Tue Art Dicest and still more 
do I admire and appreciate the splendid work you 
have accomplished, by your individual efforts, for 
the advancement of art knowledge.”—Ruth Mering- 
ton, Newark, N. J. 
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Lorado Taft Plans a Vast Museum of Architecture and Sculpture 
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Sketch by Lorado Taft for His Proposed a “Historic Museum of Architecture and Sculpture.” 
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“Harmonized Rooms’ 


New York is having a summer exhibition 
of modern decoration, occupying the entire 
Art Center building and including eight 
“harmonized rooms.” It is under the aus- 
pices of Contempora. There are bed-rooms, 
living rooms, dining rooms and combination 
living and dining rooms created by some of 
the foremost of modern designers. It will 
afford a splendid cpportunity for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of out-of-towners who 
visit New York in the summer to see the 
work of these leaders. 

Rooms have been contributed by Prof. 
Bruno Paul, distinguished German architect, 
and the leading spirit in his country in fur- 
thering the modern note in industrial art; 
Professor Lucian Bernhard, well known 
architect and graphic arts designer; Rock- 
well Kent, one of the foremost American 
painters, and Paul Poiret, celebrated French 
couturier and decorative designer. Each of 
these artists is a member of Contempora, an 
organization which offers a service of art to 
industry, under the directorship of Paul Les- 
ter Wiener. 

Other features include modern lighting fix- 
tures by a group of well known German 
architects, among them Bruno Taut, Emil 
Fahrenkamp and Walter Gropius; ceramic 
lighting fixtures, textiles and fixtures for 
shop window display by Vally Wieselthier, 
Viennese sculptress long associated with the 
Wiener Werkstaette; textiles by Bruno 
Paul ; graphic arts by Lucian Bernhard and 
Julius Klinger ; and a special section devoted 
to the architectural work of Erich Mendel- 


sohn, who is declared to be one of the deter- 
mining influences in European architecture 
today. 

During the summer lectures will be given 
by such authorities. on modern design as 
Lewis Mumford, Frank Lloyd Wright, Prof. 
Charles Richards and Miss Virginia Hamill. 





Latin American Museums 

Not many art lovers know that simulta- 
neously with the work of the American 
government and of American business insti- 
tutions, looking toward closer commercial 
relations between this country and the South 
American nations, the museums of the 
United States have been developing a basis 
for co-operation with the museums of Latin- 
American countries. Details of the work 
were made known in the report made to the 
recent convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums by Laurence Vail Coleman, 
the director. 

Mr. Coleman spent four months making a 
tour of the museums of all the South Amer- 
ican countries except Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. The immediate result is a “Directory 
of Museums in South America,” a volume of 
some 150 pages, which will soon issue from 
the press. The expenses have been borne by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. In his report to the Foundation Mr. 
Coleman outlined projects for a Pan-Amer- 
ican museum in Washington and an outdoor 
museum of the tropics in Panama. 

The 1929 report shows that the association 
has 157 institution members, 771 individual 
members, 39 life members, 2 patrons, 9 bene- 











factors and 7 honorary members. 


“Is anyone interested ?” 

In these words Lorado Taft, dean of Chi- 
cago sculptors and nationally known propa- 
gandist for art through his lectures and 
writings, ends a brochure in which he puts 
in tangible form his plan, already mentioned 
in THe Art Dicest, for a colossal “Historic 
Museum of Architecture and Sculpture” for 
Chicago. Because there is no voice in Chi- 
cago more authoritative and more heeded 
when it comes to art, and because Chicago 
delights in doing colossal things, it may 
safely be predicted that his project will be 
carried out—no matter how many millions it 
takes. 

“T have been having the time of my life,” 
writes Mr. Taft, “planning a magnificent 
museum of architecture and _ sculpture, 
where the great works of the past may be 
studied and enjoyed. One essential feature 
is an unobstructed vista; a perspective of the 
continuity of civilization. The space re- 
quired is a stretch, preferably east and west, 
of three city blocks, or a tract say of 1,200 
feet in length by perhaps four or five hun- 
dred feet in breadth.” 

Mr. Taft, in describing his idea, says it 
had its inception in the Trocadero collection 
of architectural casts in Paris. “Every time 
I go there I am fascinated by its unique 
artistic record of the centuries—not even the 
Louvre is more appealing. Here are dis- 
played, as in the pages of a book, the greatest 
works of French architects and sculptors 
from the primitive days down through the 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance periods. 
Only, instead of photographs and half-tones, 
we have here the things themselves. You 
walk through noble portals, you bow at im- 
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memorial shrines, you trace the toolmarks of 
a thousand eager hands.” 

The Chicago museum would be like the 
Trocadero, only it would be large enough 
to include the architecture of the whole 
world, through scale reproductions, extending 
through the ages, and the world’s sculpture 
by means of casts. 

The need of it? Mr. Taft says: “Do you 
know that there is hardly a school-child in 
Chicago who has ever been privileged to see 
reproductions, even, of the masterpieces of 
ancient art? They never see the sculptures 
of the Parthenon, the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
the Victory of Samothrace, the Venus of 
Melos, the Augustus Caesar, the works of 
Donatello, the achievements of Michelangelo. 
The same is true of our university students— 
thousands of them. They read of these 
things. They hear endless talk about them 
as the recognized treasures of civilization, 
the inheritance of the ages, but they never 
see them. The Art Institute authorities 
acknowledge that they have no space—and 
cannot hope to have—for such a collection 
as is proposed. Then let us have it else- 
where !” 

Mr. Taft has minutely planned the interior 
arrangements of the great structure, and its 
gardens. There is no space to quote him at 
length, but this is the way his description 
begins: “The main entrance is in the middle 
of the east end, where upon crossing the 
threshold the visitor is confronted by a full- 
size model of the Parthenon front. Let us 
begin, however, at the extreme left. Here is 
a broad corridor filled with reproductions of 
Egyptian sculpture and architecture, from 
the earliest dawn of civilization—scale mod- 
els of the great buildings, casts of the details. 
The next corridor is devoted to the Sume- 
rian civilization, succeeded in turn by the 
Babylonian, the Assyrian and the Persian, 
and fading out before the Christian era, to 
resume later in the form of Arabic and 
Saracenic crafts. The central avenue, to- 
gether with a great space on either side, is 
devoted to Hellenic art, culminating in its 
mightiest achievement, the Parthenon.” 

Among its features are a “Court of 
Phidias,” a “Path of Alexander,” an “Appian 
Way,” a “Rotunda of Augustus,” and a 
“Court of Michelangelo.” There is even a 
myrt!e-wreathed corner of the ancient ceme- 
tery of Athens, embellished with Greek stele 
and funeral vases. Dr. Reinach wrote con- 
cerning this cemetery: “Nothing, not even 
the most beautiful of Plato’s pages, can so 
familiarize us with antiquity, can make us 
so appreciate its delicate taste and the in- 
finite refinement of its grace as a walk 
through the Ceramicus of Athens, the quar- 
ter of Tombs, where among the spring scents 
of mint and thyme we breathe another per- 
fume, that of the unique and immortal flower 
of human genius we call Atticism.” 

Chicago is a city whose people possess 
vastly more than all the wealth of classic 
Greece. 

“Ts anyone interested?” 





Southern “Popular” Prizes 

A belated announcement is made that two 
more prizes, in addition to the 22 made by 
the jury of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of 
the Southern States Art League, were 
awarded by popular vote of visitors to the 
Witte Memorial Museum in San Antonio. 
The prize of $50, given by Mrs. Henry 
Drought for the most popular oil painting, 
went to F. W. Cupien of Laguna Beach, 
Calif., for “Evening’s Grand Finale,” and the 
$25 water color prize given by the Collins 
Art Shop went to Dawson Dawson-Watson 
of San Antonio for “Zephyr.” 











“Manship School” 


In consequence of the National Sculpture 
show in San Francisco the critics have been 
trying to classify American sculptors. Junius 
Cravens in the Argonaut has been writing of 
the “Manship school,” into which he has put 
many artists. Under the caption of “Man- 
ship Models and Modelers” he writes: 

“Paul Manship is one of the most popular 
and successful modelers in America today. 
Taking as his premise the decadent classical 
styles of sculpture, he infuses them with an 
ultra-refined niceness of design which few 
modelers of any country, at any time, have 
attained. His later works are marked with 
a technical individuality which makes them 
at once recognizable as the products of his 
hands. He carries his design to the -nth 
degree of perfection and the result, though 
always too pretty, is never banal. 

“However, perfect craftsmanship does not 
necessarily result in great art. . . . He 
can scarcely be counted a significant creative 
artist—and he is certainly not a great one. 
Such delicately saccharin confections as are 
his tickle the palates of those whose senti- 
mentality is tempered with a love of ele- 
gance, but it is doubtful if any of his works 
will live beyond the century in which they 
have been produced. : 

“However ephemeral his importance as a 
sculptor may or may not be, Manship has 
had a definite influence on the work of a 
large number of contemporaneous modelers. 
While they may not all be said to actually 
imitate his works, many of them follow 
more or less closely the trail which he has 
blazed. 

“Nathaniel Choate, a young man who 
studied to be a painter, and who but five 
years ago, after a visit to Greece, turned 
to sculpture, is outstanding in the current 
show as a disciple of Manship. His two 
bronzes, ‘Minataur’ and ‘Theseus,’ are almost 
as exactly in the Manship manner as though 
they had been modeled by the more venerable 
Ernest Wise Keyser. But neither Choate 
nor Keyser know enough about the human 
body to follow Manship with marked suc- 
cess. Choate’s works resemble Manship’s the 
more closely of the two because he has more 
instinct for both design and imitation. Key- 
ser’s work is pre-eminently superficial. His 
women, glorified though they may be with a 
thin surface of classicism, look like second 
rate chorus girls, and not the best at that. 
Margaret N. Allen is a little more successful 
in her Etruscan dancer, ‘Taraquil,’ going 
back to the archaic for her inspiration, and 
adapting it to the Manship technique. 

“John Gregory’s classical figures are not 
bad in design, but they are thoroughly 
stupid, and make much ado about nothing, 
while Grace Talbot’s efforts in that direction, 
such as her ‘Vision of Diana,’ may best be 
described as being silly symmetry. John 
David Brcin’s ‘Fantasy’ is equally meaning- 
less, though it is fairly well done, and H. P. 
Camden’s stylized figure, ‘The Poet,’ is pure 
comedy, though it is not intended to be so. 

“Lawrence Tenney Stevens imitates the 
Manship manner with fair success in his 
‘Eros’ and in his ‘Renaissance.’ But Stevens 
vacillates between Manship and Edward Mc- 
Carten, and he never seems to be able to 
quite make up his mind in which bed he will 
sleep. However, when he happens to be in 
Manship mood, he comes nearer the mark 
than does Carl Paul Jennewein. Jennewein 
is almost as good a craftsman as is Manship, 
and he is even more of a panderer to popular 
taste, but he lacks Manship’s sense of design. 
His stylized cupids, however, are perfectly 
darling! 
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“Sherry Fry, in his figure called ‘Maiden. 
hood,’ handles stylized drapery with reason. 
able success, but his work, on the whole, 
lacks individuality.” 

The critic mentions several other sculp- 
tors, and continues: “It may sound like ap 
epigram, but Edward McCarten comes nearer 
to Manship and suceeds in getting further 
away from him than any of them. In spite 
of the fact that Manship’s women are coldly 
and classically impersonal, both in face and 
figure, and McCarten’s women are realistic 
portrayals of sweet patooteys and baby dolls, 
an extraordinary number of people, even 
people who should be more discerning, mig. 
take McCarten’s work for Manship’s. At 
the Palace the other day wé heard a lady 
informing a large group of people in most 
positive terms that McCarten’s ‘Isoult’ was 
by Manship. When some one pointed out 
to her that it was catalogued as being by 
McCarten, she answered that it was a mis- 
print. She knew a Manship when she saw 
it, and that was that. 

“One of the most valuable lessons that is 
to be drawn by the sculptor from the Na- 
tional Sculpture show is the vast importance 
of adhering to true sculptural forms in his 
works. One of the things that delayed the 
opening of the exhibition was the appalling 
amount of repair work that had to be done 
on the exhibits—the endless mending of 
broken members and protrusions that charac- 
terize our decadent contemporary sculpture, 
Works that are not complete within them- 
selves, and which are subject to breakage, are 
not true sculpture. And the Manship school 
is a brilliant example of the false premise.” 



















A Philadelphia Plan 


A plan submitted by a commission to 
Mayor Harry A. Mackay of Philadelphia 
provides for a hub of civic beauty in what 
is now that city’s most congested section. 
The program calls for a new city hall to be 
erected on Reyburn Plaza. The tower of the 
old City Hall, which rises nearly 550 feet, 
would be made into a stately campanile. At 
its base there would be an oval terrace 
raised 20 feet above the surrounding square 
and decorated with aisles of greenery, orna- 
mental fountains and a pool. 

Of the present City Hall the commission 
says: “It is the tower alone, with the figure 
of William Penn atop, that has become for 
Philadelphians the landmark of their birth- 
place and the object of their civic pride. 
The proposed plan of improvement is based 
upon making the City Hall tower the real 
focal point of the city, rising from the soil 
like the Campanile of St. Mark’s in Venice 
or the belfries of Flemish towns, marking 
the center of the city and impressive in its 
loftiness.” 





Brooklyn’s Summer Show 


A special summer exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and drawings by American and 
foreign artists has opened at the Brooklyn 
Museum and will be on view until Oct. 1. 
The large exhibition gallery on the third 
floor is devoted entirely to the show, which 
consists of nearly 370 works by 26 artists. 
The public is given a chance really to see 
and study the artists’ work, as each exhibitor 
is allotted ample space to show ten or fifteen 
examples. 

Following the regular policy of the mu- 
seum, Mr. Herbert B. Tschudy, curator of 
painting, and Dr. William H. Fox, director, 
have brought forward art that has not beet 
generally shown before or has aroused spe 
cial interest during the past season. 
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It Takes Remarkable Soap to Smooth the 


First 


“Mermaid,” by Bertha J. Hansen. 
prize, Professional Group. 


Unless you are at least 50 years old you 
won’t remember the marvelous advertising 
that the Procter & Gamble Co. did back in 
the 80’s of the last century. There was one 
that appeared in the American Agriculturist 
in the first Grover Cleveland period that 
showed a group of frogs in a brook scrub- 
bing each other’s backs with Ivory Soap. 
Then there was another that featured a frog 
in the middie of a gas-lit stage saying 

“You'd hardly expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage,” 
who proceeded to descant on the merits of 
Ivory Soap. Such things stuck in the mem- 
ory. It was good advertising. The Procter 
& Gamble Co. hasn’t forgotten the trick. 
Its promotion of soap sculpture is one of the 
most monumental advertising feats of his- 
tory. It is so good that no publicity should 
be withheld from it—even by editors whose 
publications get no Ivory Soap “copy.” 


“Unicorn,” by Graham Peck. First prize, 


Senior Group. 


Edward Alden Jewell in the Times quotes 
Charles Dana Gibson as saying that Michel- 
angelo “began by modeling in butter,” and 
adds: “Soap would no doubt prove a more 
desirable material, especially on a very warm 
day, and possibly Michelangelo, were he a 
boy of our time, would elect the sturdier 
medium.” 

However, present day Michelangelos by 
the thousands entered the “Fifth Annual 
Competition of Small Scu'ptures in White 
Soap” for the Procter & Gamble prizes 
amounting to more than $1,600, and more 
than 3,000 pieces by amateur and professional 
artists all over the country are on exhibition 
through the month of June at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York. After this exhibition 
the collection will be boiled down (figura- 
tively, of course) and the residue of several 


Ascent Up Parnassus 


“Despair,” by Jack Carroll. First prize, 
Advanced Amateur Group. 


hundred examples will start as usual on a 
tour of the nation’s museums to stir an 
interest in plastic art—and Ivory Soap. 

Said the Times: “The results—and some 
of them are truly astonishing—cannot be 
brushed aside as negligible merely because 
soap is not the most difficult medium with 
which to work. Some of the tiny pieces of 
sculpture are exquisite, deserving much 
longer life than theirs is likely to be.” Per- 
haps the critic did not know that the Procter 
& Gamble Co. tells how to make soap sculp- 
ture durable. 

A total of 43 prizes and honorable men- 
tions were awarded in four groups—Profes- 
sional, Advanced Amateur, Senior and Jun- 
ior—a list too long to print. THe Art 
Dicest herewith reproduces the winners of 
the first prizes in the three first. 








“Cement-Fresco” 

In its last number THe Art Dicest an- 
nounced that the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, had set aside a room for 
the permanent display of the “Cement 
Fresco” paintings of Olaf Olesen. Readers 
have asked for technical information con- 
cerning this medium. Mr. Olesen says: 

“I have coined the word ‘Cement-Fresco’ 
to designate the use in painting of a mixture 
containing Portland cement, sand, linseed oil 
and water, with which lime proof colors may 
be incorporated. This medium hardens like 
concrete when applied on any wall surface. 
It becomes an integral part of the wall, as 
permanent as the underlying structure, and 
may be cleaned with soap and water. 

“The artist may use brushes, palette knife, 
or a trowel, as circumstances and individual 
Preference of technique would indicate. 
While the panels I am exhibiting retain 
Somewhat the technique of easel painting 
(although designed with the primary func- 
tion of painting in mind: namely, to deco- 
rate a definite wall space), a broader and 
more simplified procedure can be used for 
monumental mural painting. 

_“When generally known, the technical 
simplicity of ‘Cement-Fresco,’ its permanence 
and lovely surface quality, would make possi- 
ble a greater use of the painter’s art in 
everyday life.” 





Bellows Then and Now 


Those who knew the late George Bellows 
in the days when no dealer was offering his 
pictures and no collector was buying them 
will read with relish the following written 
by Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times 
on the occasion of a recent exhibition of the 
artist’s lithographs at Cannell & Chaffin’s: 

“George Bellows has rapidly become an 
American ‘Old Master.’ The halo of high 
prices and velvet galleries hangs about his 
now sacred head and critics and dealers who 
once regarded him as ‘brutal’ and ‘unsale- 
able’ (a bad combination) now utter his 
name in reverential pianissimo with discreet 
references to the rising figures obtained for 
his works. This does not disturb their in- 
trinsic quality. They came like a rough, 
frank wind into American art before his too 
early death. 

“He was a sort of intensified ‘average 
American’; he even had his share of that 
mythical gentleman’s sentimentality, as wit- 
ness his World War prints and paintings pro- 
duced far from the scene of battle and 
reeking of fiendish Huns and sweetly noble 
Frenchmen. Despite this ‘Rose of No Man’s 
Land’ astigmatism he did some fine things in 
war vein.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 











Skimming the Cream 

The 17th Annual Exhibition of American 
Painting at the Toledo Museum of Art, from 
June 9 to August 25, comprises 70 pictures 
selected from the 27th International at Car- 
negie Institute, the 11th Corcoran Biennial, 
the 124th annual of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, and the 104th annual of the National 
Academy of Design. 

In the group are paintings by Karl Ander- 
son, Reyno!ds Beal, Hugh Breckenridge, R. 
Sloan Bredin, George Elmer Browne, John 
E. Costigan, Arthur B. Davies, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Gertrude Fiske. Daniel Garber, John 


R. Grabach, Marion Hawthorne, Robert 
Henri, Felicia Waldo Howell, John C. 
Johansen, Leon Kroll, Louis Kronberg, 


Ernest Lawson, Hayley Lever, Jean Mac- 
Lane, Gari Melchers, Jerome Myers, Ivan G. 
Olinsky, Van Deering Perrine, Ernest D. 
Roth, Eugene Speicher, Edward Volkert, 
Horatio Walker and Martha Walter. 





Canova and Los Angeles 

A marble replica, the first ever made for 
the United States of “Cupid and Psyche, or 
Love’s Triumph Over Death,” which the Los 
Angeles Times calls Canova’s “sculptural 
masterpiece,” has been unveiled in Holly- 
wood Cemetery. The original, to further 
quote the Times, rises “from the waters of 
Lake Como, Italy, it is stated.” 
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Vivian Forbes, of England. 


Carnegie Institute has named the three 
European artists who will sit on the jury of 
award for the Twenty-Eighth International, 
which will be held in Pittsburgh from Oct. 
17 to Dec. 8—André Dunoyer de Segonzac 
of Paris, Vivian Forbes, of London, and 
Wladyslaw Jarocki, of Poland. The three 
Americans are yet to be named. The jury 
will meet in Pittsburgh on Sept. 24. 

Segonzac, born in 1884, studied painting 
with Merson, Jean Paul Laurens, and Des- 
valliéres. In 1906 he left the academies and, 
with two of his friends, established a studio 
at St. Tropez. He exhibited first at the 
Salon d’Automne in 1908. He served in the 
French army from 1914 to 1918, first in the 
infantry and later in the camouflage section. 
Since the war he has painted, etched, and 
made illustrations for books. He was repre- 


Three Foreign Jurors Selected for Tw 


André Dunoyer de Legonzac, of France. 


sented in the Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
fifth Internationals and will send a group of 
five paintings for the Twenty-eighth. 

Vivian Forbes, born in London in 1891, 
had no art training whatsoever until he was 
invalided out of the army in 1918, when on 
the advice of the well known English artist, 
Giyn Philpot, he decided to take up art as a 
career. Most of his training was with Mr. 
Philpot, but he studied for a year at the 
Chelsea Polytechnic in London. He was one 
of the artists setected to decorate the Houses 
of Parliament. He was represented in the 
Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty- 
fifth Internationals, and had a group of five 
paintings in the Twenty-seventh. 

Jarocki will come to the United States as 
the first Polish painter on a Carnegie jury 
of award. Born in 1879, he studied art in 
the Cracow Academy of Fine Arts and later 


enty-Eighth International 





————_.., 






Wladyslaw Jarocki, of Poland. 


in Paris under Jean Paul Laurens. In 1906 
he settled at Tatarow, a small village in the 
Carpathian Mountains. Since 1912 he has 
painted for the most part in the Tatra Moun- 
tains. In 1921 he was made a professor at 
the Cracow Academy and in 1924 editor of 
The Arts, the most important publication 
for artists in Poland. He exhibited in the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Interna- 
tionals and will show a group of five paint- 
ings in the Twenty-eighth. 

This year the jury will have an additional 
duty to perform. Besides the usual prizes 
it will pick the winner of the new Albert C. 
Lehman prize for the best painting in the 
exhibition available for purchase, consisting 
of $2,000 in cash and the list price of the 


painting up to $10,000, the work to belong to 
the donor. 





A Bull Market 


“The huge prices being paid for rare 
books, paintings, statues, tapestries, antique 
furniture, and other such objects, which 
have been mounting steadily with successive 
sales, are proof that the speculative spirit 
now rampant throughout the world is not 
confined to trading in stocks and bonds,” 
writes Russell Barnes in a Paris letter to 
the Detroit News. “There is also a bull 
market in art, and in the allied fields of 
books, stamps, coins, bottles, and other queer 
things which man takes it into his head to 
collect. 

“A friend the other day brought out three 
etchings, which seemed a little queer in com- 
position and technique, and not particularly 
good, to my eye. 

“Why did you buy these?’ I asked. 

“‘T got a tip that Gertrude Stein is col- 
lecting them,’ he replied. ‘They are the 
work of a young Dutchman, and she thinks 
he is a “comer.” She has shown herself to 
be a wizard at picking. She bought large 
collections of Matisse and Picasso when they 
were getting only a few francs a piece for 
their examples, and look what those men are 
worth now! I got these cheap, and hope to 
make some money out of them.’ 

“What would have been the difference if 
he had been talking about a motor stock 
which he had been informed a powerful pool 
was buying? 

“American high-powered stock promotion 
men could teach Paris art dealers nothing. 





In fact, they might themselves learn a few 
tricks. 

“Art dealers are always on the lookout for 
young artists to exploit. When they find a 
youngster whom they think is a good pros- 
pect, they start beating the drums to tell the 
world that here is a great artist. They hire 
unscrupulous critics to write flattering re- 
views, get out books reproducing his work, 
often arrange dummy auction sales to run 
up his prices, and release the work in such 
a way as to increase demands. All for the 
purpose of boosting the values of their ho!d- 
ings. Many a contemporary artist is now 
enjoying a success which is dependant solely 
upon the shrewd business promotion of his 
dealer. When that is removed, he will go 
down like a pricked balloon. 

“Georges Clemenceau in a recent article 
quoted Claude Monet, the great impression- 
ist, as bemoaning the speculative state into 
which modern art has fallen. ‘One should 
buy a picture because he likes it, not because 
he thinks it will increase in value,’ said 
Monet. ‘Art is cheapened when connected 
with money.’ 

“Monet would give pictures to persons he 
thought sincerely loved them and wanted 
them, rather than sell them.” 





Marin County’s Annual Show 
The sixth annual exhibition of the Marin 
(Cal.) Art Association was held the middle 
of June at Kentfield, and was attended by 
crowds of county residents. 





A Chinese Madonna 

Bertha Lum, of Pasadena and Peking, well 
known American artist, whose block prints 
in the Japanese manner are familiar to nearly 
everyone, has been putting the finishing 
touches on a Madonna which is to grace the 
chapel of the archbishop’s house in Peking. 
This building, in reality a palace, erected by 
an emperor of the Ming dynasty about the 
year 1600, was the residence of Prince Yung, 
uncle of the former emperor. It was Arch- 
bishop Celso Constantini’s idea that all the 
decorations should remain Chinese in style. 
So when Miss Lum was commissioned to 
paint a Madonna it was to be a Chinese 
madonna. 

“The artist,” says the Los Angeles Times, 
“produced a Madonna in which a great 
Christian conception again returns to the 
East. Looking upon this calm face and 
figure in its symmetrical composition, the 
cross behind her, the lotus of the orient i 
the foreground, one sees Mary, Mother of 
Jesus, but remembers also the beautiful spirit 
of the Bhuddist hierarchy, Kwan Yin, got 
dess of mercy. 

“Gone is the tortured medieval expressiom, 
gone the fixed symbol of Byzantium. Neither 
is there here the local ‘Virgin’ of the late 
Renaissance. Byzantine and Chinese ideas 
are united with the artist’s own conceptioa 











of a figure to symbolize the gentle Mother of 
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28 Painters and Sculptors Get Prizes in Chicago Exhibition 


“Cafe Limoux,” by J. Theodore Johnson. 


This article is going to consist mainly of a 
list of prize winners. Any article about the 
semi-annual exhibition of the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association, to stay in ordinary space, 
must consist mainly of a list of prize win- 
ners. The reason is, there are so many 
prize winners. At each show $10,200 in 
purchase awards are distributed among the 
painter and sculptor members. In the exhi- 
bition just ended, twenty-five paintings were 
crowned with prizes, ranging from $1,000 to 
$300, and three pieces of sculpture. These 
works become the property of the lay mem- 
bers, who are limited in number and who 
take turns by groups in drawing for their 
choice of the prize winners. 

Just twice a year the galleries are occupied 
with this feature enterprise. The rest of the 
time, by means of one-man and group exhi- 





Awarded second prize. 


bitions, the association tries to sell the work 
of its painter and sculptor members. 

First award this spring ($1,000) went to 
John A. Spetman for “Northern Lights,” 
and second ($750) to J. Theodore Johnson 
for “Cafe Limoux.” Two $500 prizes were 
awarded to Gerald Cassidy for “The Council 
Meeting” and to Frank V. Dudley for “At 
Winter’s End.” Three $400 prizes were dis- 
tributed as follows: Fred G. Gray for “Por- 
trait,” Pauline Palmer for “In the Doorway,” 
E. Martin Hennings for “Spanish Water 
Carrier.” 

The following artists received awards of 
$350 and $300: Claude Buck, “Portrait” ; 
Ellsworth Young, “East Shore”; Anna 
Lynch, “Phlox-Delphinium”; Paul Trebil- 
cock, “Portrait”; J. Jeffrey Grant, “The 
Winding Street”; G. Ames Aldrick, “Beside 
the Cider Mill’; Frederic Tellander, “Ben- 


“Northern Lighis,’ by John A. Spellman. 


Awarded first prize. 


nington Creek”; Stark Davis, “Gulls”; John 
F. Stacey, “Golden October Afternoon” ; 
Allen St. John, “Rabat, Morocco”; Clifton 
Wheeler, “March”; Frank C. Peyraud, “A 
Summer’s Late Afternoon’; Carl Preussl, 
“Isola di S. Giorgio”; Pauline Palmer, “The 
Village Street”; Lucie Hartrath, “Oaks”; 
Oskar Gross, “Portrait”; Adolph Hienze, 
“Glacier Park Flowers”; James Topping, 
“Toilers of the Sky.” 

The Mrs. E. Mansfield Jones $200 sculp- 
ture prize went to “King of the Yards” by 
Viola Norman, and the two association 
prizes of $100 each were awarded to “Classic 
Rhythm” by Emory P. Seidel and “Jungle 
Babies” by Elizabeth Hazeltine. 

The jury consisted of Woodruff J. Parker 
and Samuel W. Weis, trustee members, and 
Carl R. Krafft, Rudolph F. Ingerle and John 
Phillips, artist members of the association. 





Dr. Fox Decorated 

The decoration of the Order of Danne- 
borg, one of the most signal honors that can 
be bestowed by Denmark, has been conferred 
upon Dr. William Henry Fox, director of 
the Brooklyn Museum, and Frank L. Bab- 
bott, former president of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. The decoration is 
conferred only on persons who have done an 
extraordinary service to Denmark. 

For years Dr. Fox has been a leader in 
the promulgation of Danish culture in this 
country, seconded by the trustees of the 
museum whose support is recognized by the 
bestowal of the Order on Mr. Babbott. The 
permanent gallery of Danish Decorative Arts 
at the museum and the Exhibition of Danish 
Fine and Applied Arts, held there in the 
fall of 1927 and which toured the country 
for a year, are the two most notable means 
employed for this spread of interest in 
Dan'sh culture. 


Arts Club to Expand 

The Arts Club of Washington, which 
exercises such a profound influence over the 
art life of the nation’s capital, has under- 
taken a program of expansion. It has pur- 

Sed a residence adjoining its present 
Property on the east, and is planning 
either to remove the old structure and build 
mM its place or to renovate it so it will con- 
form to the Colonial lines of the club’s pres- 
ent edifice. 


For the present, the interior of the newly 








purchased house will be used for additional 
galleries, studios and an auditorium for dra- 
matic productions, concerts and lectures. 
The combined garden space behind the two 
houses will be utilized for outdoor exhibi- 
tions, etc. 





Saint-Gaudens Decorated Again 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of fine arts 
of Carnegie Institute, has received his third 
decoration from a foreign government. He 
has been made a chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold by Albert, King of the Belgians. 
In 1927 he was made a knight of the Legion 
of Honor by the president of France, and 
last year Italy made of him an Officer of the 
Crown. 





A New National Exhibition 


Another big annual exhibition of paintings 
will have its birth next October when the 
Portland (Ore.) Art Association will ho'd 
its First Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting. More than 30 Eastern 
artists have already accepted invitations to 
exhibit. 





The Better Half, Also 


Recently the announcement that a 30-year- 
old college professor had been made presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago won col- 
umns of space in the newspapers. But his 
wife, Maude Phelps Hutchins, has already 
attained considerab‘e fame as a sculptor, and 
she’s only 27. 








Bridges Is Dead 


Appleton S. Bridges, who with his wife 
gave San Diego its beautiful Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, died at his home on Point Loma, aged 
81. Born in Maine, in his youth he became 
associated with the Timken manufactory, 
which then made carriage springs, but which 
later earned millions in the manufacture of 
ball-bearings and roller-bearings, and he 
married Amelia Timken, who survives him. 
He had resided in San Diego for 30 years, 
and was a heavy holder of downtown real 
estate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridges not on'y gave the 
Fine Arts Gallery to San Diego, but they 
were generous in helping it acquire art. 
They also gave to Pomona College, at 
Claremont, Cal., its Hall of Music, and made 
provision for an auditorium for Claremont 
College, of which Pomona College is a unit. 

One of the San Diego papers said: “These 
buildings are enduring monuments, and the 
uses to which they are dedicated are even 
more enduring. Some part of his immortal 
existence each man creates for himself, and 
that which Mr. Bridges chose for his own 
was profoundly worthy.” Another paper 
said: “His was the kind of philanthropy 
that brings dividends to its receivers. . . . 
His was a splendid example of constructive 
benevolence. He gave of his wealth 
to the public, but he followed through to see 
that it was used to the best interests of the 
public to whom it was given.” 
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Fourth American Museum Acquires a Siva 





Bronze Dancing Siva, XIII Century. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is the 
fourth museum in America to acquire a 


dancing Siva, or Nataraja (Prince of Danc- 
ers). Its bronze, the gift of Mrs. E. C. 
Gale, is probably o!der than the ones in the 
possession of the Brooklyn or Boston mu- 
seums or the Pennsylvania Museum. This 
is deduced because of its full, solidly mod- 
eled legs and arms and round face, in con- 
trast with the more attenuated figures and 
oval faces of the others. It is believed to 
date from the XIII century. 

Nataraja is a representation of cosmic 
activity. He is a whirling, dancing figure 
with flying hair and outstretched arms. One 
foot is placed on the dwarf Muyalaka (Spirit 
of Evil). His upper right hand carries the 
fire of destruction. His upper left hand 
holds a small drum symbolizing creation, as 
sound is the primary manifestation of energy. 
The gestures of the other two arms and even 
the positions of the feet have precise signifi- 
cance for his Hindu worshipers. The vigor 
and energy expressed in this Nataraja are 
truly remarkable, for the Hindu image 
makers were circumscribed to an almost un- 
believable degree. Every line of the body, 
every position of the fingers or the toes, 
changes the significance of the gesture. 
There are 26 positions of the hand, each with 
minor variations and each with a definite 
meaning to the faithful. 





“Boardwalk” 


Atlantic City has opened her new Munici- 
pal Gallery with an exhibition of contempo- 
rary American art. The gallery, which is 
provided by the city government for the 
people and—because Atlantic City is Atlantic 
City—for the nation as well, is located in the 
new Auditorium on the Boardwalk. 

The Atlantic City Art Association, founded 
in 1926, under whose auspices the gallery will 
be conducted, plans to hold a series of ex- 
hibits of all forms and schools of art, limited 
generally to American artists, with possibly 
one exhibition a year of international scope. 

The committee which selected the present 
show includes Louis E. Stern, president of 
the Association; Edith G. Halpert of the 
Downtown Gallery, New York; and Holger 
Cahill of the Newark Museum. Atlantic 
City would hate not to be “up to date.” The 
names of the exhibitors reads like a roll of 
American modernism—from Ault, through 
Marin, to 7orach. They are: 

George U. Ault, A. S. Baylinson, Gifford 
Beal, Maurice Becker, George Bellows, 
Emile Branchard, Alexander Brook, Charles 
E. Burchfield, Vincent Canade, Arthur 
Carles, Glenn O. Coleman, Andrew Dasburg, 
Stuart Davis, Arthur B. Davies, Charles 
Demuth, Preston Dickinson, Hunt Diederich, 
Guy Pene DuBois, Jacob Epstein, Duncan 
Ferguson, Ernest Fiene, Arnold Friedman, 
Anne Goldthwaite, Samuel Halpert, Pop 
Hart, Marsden Hartley, Robert Henri, 
Stefan Hirsch, Edward Hopper, Morris 
Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Rockwell Kent, 
Carl Knaths, Benjamin Kopman, Leon 
Kroll, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Gaston 
Lachaise, Richard Lahey, Robert Laurent, 
Julian Levi, Henry L. McFee, John Marin, 
Henry Mattson, Jan Matulka, Alfred H. 


Maurer, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Jerome 
Myers, Eli Nadelman, Reuben Nakian, 


Georgia O’Keefe, Jules Pascin, Marjorie 
Phillips, Joseph Poltet, Annette Rosenshine, 


Sloan, Eugene Speicher, Niles Spencer, 
Joseph Stella, Maurice Sterne, Abraham 


Walkowitz, Max Weber, Marguerite Zorach, 
William Zorach. 





Amenities 

Florence Davies, critic of the Detroit 
News, had just a little bit of fun at the prize 
offer of the Los Angeles Museum for designs 
for its new mural hall that will express “the 
dynamic of man’s creative power,” that will 
have “continuity and evolutionary develop- 
ment as the design progresses from the Past 
through Today into the Future” and that will 
organize the whole “into a unity, both phys- 
ical and spiritual.” 

“Why must they make art so hard?” she 
asks. “Alongside this commission, Michael 
Angelo’s job on the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
was a ccinch. After all, he had a perfectly 
concrete story to tell. 

“Tn telling the story, he employed his mag- 
nificent gift of draughtsmanship, and worked 
out a marvelous design; and in the end the 
work was a glorious piece of decoration. 
But I do not believe that anything quite so 
elusive as a physical and spiritual expression 
of the dynamic of man’s creative power 
bothered him. Anyhow, he did a grand job 
and it is to be hoped that California will 
find a match for him to execute a like 
order.” 





San Francisco Sees Book Plates 

The California Book Plate Society has 
just given an exhibition in the gallery of the 
Western Woman’s Club, San Francisco. 
The majority of the plates came from the 
co‘lection of Louise Winterburn, president 
of the society, who for two years has been 
collecting and exchanging “ex libris.” 





170 Sales at Cleveland Show 
Nearly $18,000 was realized on sales from 
the Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Sixty-eight art- 





Charles Sheeler, Simka Simkhovitch, John 


ists benefited by the sale of 170 objects. 


—— 


Sculptor’s Drawings 






















































































“Adam and Eve,” by Oronzio Maldarelli. 


Artists particularly are interested in the 
exhibition of sculptor’s drawings by Oronzio 
Maldarelli being held in June at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York. Readers 
of Tue Art Dicest will remember that this 
sculptor’s “Resignation” was one of the “few 
masterpieces” (only nine were named) which 
Prof. Joseph Pijoan said were included in 
the exposition of 1,300 examples of Amer- 
ican sculpture now being held in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Maldarelli says that these drawings, 
in pastel, are “moods, impressions, ideas,” to 
be worked out later as sculptured figures or 
groups. “For the purpose of identification,” 
he says, “the drawings have been given titles, 
but it was not my intention to illustrate any 
literary theme. My only thought while work- 
ing was to produce pattern with mass and 
space, using my masses (or figures) either 
dynamically or staticially to produce a har- 
monious whole.” 

The sculptor, coming to America when 
nine years old, studied at the National Acad- 
emy of Design and the Beaux-Arts Institute. 
He received a number of prizes and commis- 
sions even in his student days, among them 
being “Charity” and “Labor” for the court 
house at Plainfleld, N. J. The City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, purchased his “Head of 
Christ.” 





Corot, Figure Painter 

When one thinks of Corot one naturally 
envisages willowy landscape with a hazy and 
mysterious atmosphere, that leads the imagi- 
nation gently into Elysium and romance. 
This is the Corot for whom the Americaf 
millionaire collectors paid fabulous prices 4 
generation or two ago. 

However, Paris has discovered that the 
Barbizon master was a figure painter of 
considerable magnitude, and several of his 
works in this metier were shown and written 
about in the last season. One of the best 
was “L’Algerienne” from the collection of 
Mme. Langweil, which THe Art Dicest 8 
privileged to reproduce on its cover this 
issue. 





McKinney Is Baltimore Director | 

R. J. McKinney has been appointed dt 
rector of the Baltimore Museum of Art. He 
has been director of the High Museum of 

















Art at Atlanta. 
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Yale Graduate Wins the 1929 Prix de Rome in Architecture 


Once more Yale has carried off a Prix de 
Rome. The 1929 prize in architecture has 
been awarded to B. Kenneth Johnson, aged 
22, of Chicago, who is a member of this 
year’s graduating class at Yale, where he 
has just received his B. F. A. degree. The 
fellowship has a value of about $8,000, since 
it entitles the holder to an annual cash income 
of $1,500 for three years, with residence and 


Design for an Institute of the Arts in Washington, D. C., which won the Prix de Rome in Architecture. 


studio in the American Academy in Rome, 
and an allowance for transportation to and 
from Rome. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of 
the school of architecture of the University 
of Illinois, as is also Herschel G. A. Elarth, 
of Omaha, Neb., who won the second prize, 
the William Rutherford Mead Fellowship. 
This year the problem on which the competi- 
tion was based was the working out of a 


design for an Institute of Fine Arts, to be 
erected (theoretically) in Washington, D. C. 
As can be seen from the reproduction above, 
Mr. Johnson’s design conforms with the 
classical spirit of the national capital. There 
were seven contestants, who survived a pre- 
liminary nation wide competition. All of 
their designs were exhibited at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York. 








A Personality 


Prof. Joseph Pijoan, of Pomona College, 
California, author of an “Outline History of 
Art” and of many other books not translated 
from the Spanish, including an “Historia del 
Mundo,” has sworn to give Los Angeles a 
new museum. Miss Aline Barnsdall has 
offered him a site on Olive Hill, near the 
buitding and grounds she gave to the Cali- 
fornia Art Club. Readers of THe Art 
Dicest will remember that he gave the big 
sculpture exhibition at Los Angeles an un- 
merciful “panning” for lack of originality 
and American spirit. The word “panning” 
is used because Prof. Pijoan is fond of slang. 

The Los Angeles Times, in an article by 
Lawson F. Cooper, takes the view that be- 
cause Prof. Pijoan is determined to give the 
city a new museum, there is going to be a 
new museum. “Nothing on earth will pre- 
vent him from completing the task he has set 
for himself. He has learned that popular 
Support for a museum is difficult to get in 
this country. In Italy and Spain, in addition 
to warm popular sympathy for his schemes, 
he had the personal friendship of the Pope 
and of the King. These things are largely 
lacking for him in Los Angeles. But the 
lack is only an additional annoying obstacle 
against which Pijoan will thrust his dynamic 
personality.” 

This “dynamic personality” is the subject 
of the article, which says: “One thinks of 
Pijoan not as a founder of institutions and 
a writer of books, but rather as a vivid per- 
sonality. He is a man so intensely human 
that those who seek intimate association with 
him become members of his family rather 
than disciples of his works. 

_ “Everything he touches takes on an air of 
importance. Yet Pijoan is not aloof. He 
enters vigorously into everyday life, meeting 
everyone, talking, having opinions on every- 
ing, and enjoying his meddlesomeness in 











other people’s affairs quite as much as they 
learn to appreciate it. 

“To Spaniards he is a long-lost brother; 
to Italians, with whom he speaks volubly in 
their own language, he is a compatriot of the 
most ardent sort; with Frenchmen he dis- 
cusses matters of culture; with Englishmen 
it is politics, and to the American he is one 
who has chosen this country as his adopted 


land because of his great hopes for its 
future. 
“Pijoan is a conversationalist. His ideas, 


which turn up in print later, are first tried 
out some Sunday afternoon at tea, when there 
is generally a group of students and profes- 
sors, and perhaps a visiting countryman, as- 
sembled in his sitting room, all ready lis- 
teners. At such times Pijoan will seize on a 
subject—almost any subject—and discuss it 
with vehemence. It will not be any neat 
game of logic which he enters, but an ex- 
pression of sympathy for the troubles of 
struggling artists, or a tirade against the 
superficiality of present-day American stu- 
dents. One of his favorite topics of conver- 
sation is the dilettante. 

“*Those half geniuses are the most un- 
happy people in the world,’ he will declare. 
‘They have a little bit of inspiration from 
being in love, and they start to paint or write 
poetry. Then the fire dies down. They wait 
for inspiration, wasting their time and wor- 
rying everybody with their unhappiness. 
They ought to be working in their fathers’ 
grocery stores. No one should be an artist 
unless his inspiration drives him to it, even, 
perhaps, against his will.’ 

“It is impossible to reproduce the quaint, 
yet forceful, English Pijoan employs. When 
he first came to America he spoke no Eng- 
lish at all. Gradually he has been picking up 
the language. His vocabutary is racy—even 
slangy at times. He used to ask why his 
students laughed at him so much, at first not 
understanding how incongruous it was for a 
professor to say that ‘La Gioconda’ gives him 
‘a big kick.’ 





“More than an artist he is a reformer. 
He founded the Barcelona Museum as a mis- 
sionary enterprise for the purpose of bring- 
ing beauty to his Catalonian people and of 
saving the neglected works of art of his 
native land. The founding of the School of 
Spanish Studies at Rome was to teach Spain 
her important relationship to Roman cul- 
ture. . ° 

“In addition to his fame for books on art 
and history, Pijoan is one of the most widely 
known poets of Spain. His little volume of 
Catalan verse, some of which has been put 
to music, has run into many editions. Some 
of the verses from it are taught to the school 
children in the textbooks.” 





Campbell Heads Art Directors 


The Art Directors Club of New York has 
elected Stuart Campbell, art director of Ray 
D. Lillibridge, Inc., president to succeed 
Vaughan Flannery. Byron J. Musser, presi- 
dent of Byron Musser, Inc., was made secre- 
tary. The executive committee: Dennison 
Budd, art director of the Frank Presbrey 
Co.; Burt Clark Thayer, photographer art- 
ist; Fred Suhr, consulting art director to 
industry; and Pierce Johnson, art director of 
the Ralph H. Jones Co. 





THe Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 








ARTISTS! 


A monthly Dictatorial Exhibition by Contem- 
porary American Artists is now being organized 
at the Adams Gallery. Selection by dictators, 
one Modern, one Academic. Any artist living 
and working permanently in the United States 
is eligible to submit work. A $2.00 hanging fee 
required. Write immediately for details. 
THE ADAMS GALLERY 
660 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
bet. 55th & 56th Sts. 
WE MAKE SALES 
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The 1933 Fair 


Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, has gone to Europe, 
where he will begin negotiations to obtain 
for Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair the loan of 
scores of immortal masterpieces from Eu- 
ropean museums. He went as the emissary 
of Chauncey McCormick, chairman of the 
exposition’s committee on the display of the 
fine arts. 

If the structural plans for the fair are 
carried out as hinted by the architectural 
committee and its adviser, Norman Bel 
Geddes, there will be something new under 
sun. Time says: 

“All previous world fairs have had vast 
classic facades which wearied the eye; in- 
terminable promenades which wearied the 
feet; monotonous planning, usually in 
squares, which wearied the mind. The Chi- 
cago planners are determined to permit none 
of these fatiguing conventions. Architec- 
ture will be imaginative rather than his- 
torical. Transportation will be ubiquitous 
(monorails, moving sidewalks, boats). Plan- 
ning will be organic, molding the entire fair 
into an architectural unit. 

“It is likely that the fairgrounds will be 
shaped and hollowed like a giant amphi- 
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Boston’s New Lely 





“Portrait of a Lady,” by Sir Peter Lely. 


This picture, Sir Peter Lely’s “Portrait of 
a Lady,” is one of the gems of the small 
collection of old masters left to the Boston 
Museum by George Nixon Black, as part of 
a large assemblage of art objects gathered 
by him for his Boston home, and which was 
accompanied by a fund of $150,000 in cash 
and the income from a residuary estate of 
about $1,000,000. 

The portrait is typical not only of Lely 
(1617-1680), but of the pre-Reynolds school 
of British art. The painter was a West- 
phalian, who came to England and married 
an Englishwoman, and who succeeded to the 
favor of Charles-I after Van Dyck’s death. 
His art went into the making of Hogarth, 
born 17 years after Lely’s death, and into 
the founding of the real English school. 





theatre. the center axis being a lagoon, 
2,000x600 ft. Entering the fair on an 
upper level of this lagoon, visiting digni- 
taries such as the U. S. President will float 
on ceremonial barges through a succession 
of descending locks to the lower levels. The 
dignitary and his voyage will be visible to 
every person at the fair, spectators merely 
having to stand on the terraces or roofs of 
the various buildings to survey the entire 
amphitheatre.” 





A Nan Sheets for “Lindy” 

More than 24,000 Oklahoma school chil- 
dren, by contributing pennies, bought “Land 
of the Sky—Oklahoma” by Nan Sheets and 
presented it to “Lindy” and his bride. It 
was a contest, in which 50 art lovers selected 
a group of pictures, Oklahoma scenes by 
Oklahoma artists, and then a jury of six 
picked the winner. 





Russell in Hall of Fame 

Montana, by vote of its legislature, will 
place in the Hall of Fame, Washington, a 
statue of the late Charles Russell, cowboy 
painter. Vesta O. Robbins of Belt, John 
Ritch of Lewistown and John Lewis of Co- 
lumbia Falls will serve with Governor Erick- 
son on the memorial commission. 





STUDIO-HOMES—Rent or Sale 


— Hour from New York 
th 


TU RKEY- HOLLOW STUDIOS 














Significant 


The zsthetic leaven continues to work 
Of deep significance is the announcement by 
the American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., of two plans calculated to improve the 
design of bridges. The first is an annual 
cash prize to the engineering or architectural 
student who offers the most esthetic soly- 
tion of a theoretical bridge design problem, 
The second is an annual prize for the most 
artistic steel bridge erected during the past 
year. 

The winning bridge will be decorated with 
a bronze plaque, and suitable certificates wil] 
be awarded to the engineer, the architect and 
others responsible for its construction. Pho- 
tographs, plans and a description of the 
work will be published as a model and guide 
to the bridge-building industry. 

The following jury has been named: 
William A. Delano, of Delano & Aldrich; 
Ralph T. Walker, of Voorhees, Gmelin & 
Walker; George H. Pegram, chief engineer 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York; Charles Evan Fowler, consulting 
engineer of New York City; Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland, president of the Art Commission 
of Pennsylvania. 

Announcement of the jury’s first annual 
selection will be made at the convention of 
the Institute at Biloxi, Miss., in November. 














Los Angeles Work Shown 
Until June 28 there is being shown at the 
Arts Council’s galleries in the Barbizon, New 
York, a selection of paintings by pupils in 
the elementary schools of Los Angeles, illus- 
trating the methods of free expression fos- 
tered by the art supervisor, Mary Gearhart. 





Marceau Changes Museum Posts 
Henri Marceau, at present curator of the 
John G. Johnson collection, has been ap- 
pointed curator of Renaissance and modern 
art by the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. 
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What's To Be Done? 


Many of our American museums have pic- 
tures and other objects of art which they 
ought to sell, by auction or otherwise. They 
also have “art” they ought to give away—if 
they can. And also they have “art” that 
ought to go into the making of bonfires. As 
these museums continue to grow, and public 
taste—and museum taste—continues to im- 
prove, the problem begins to become trouble- 
some. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was the first to undertake a solution. It has 
held two auction sales. There was criticism, 
from certain quarters, and now Mr. Robert 
W. deForest, in the leading article in the 
museum’s June Bulletin, frankly discusses 
the subject. 

“Tt is evident that our public museums 
have to meet a new problem. Hitherto their 
chief effort has been to acquire. Now many 
of them must begin to disperse. The older 
ones have reached the limit of exhibition 
space. Some have even reached the limit of 
storage space. And there are constant acces- 
sions, both by gifts which cannot wisely 
be dectined, and by purchases which the 
larger resources of our museums enable 
them to make. Moreover, the museums are 
following the example of private collectors 
by ‘weeding out.’ Whenever able to obtain 
the better, they are discarding the poorer. 
Sometimes it is being done reluctantly for 
sentimental reasons. Sometimes it has been 
done at the loss of a friend, who resents the 
withdrawal from exhibition of a once hon- 
ored gift. But it must be done. 

“Nor is it only a matter of limited space. 
In the case of a private collector the ‘weed- 
ing-out’ process need involve nothing more 
than change of taste. In the case of a public 
museum it becomes a matter of duty. In 
both cases it involves selection of what to 
show and how to show it. The private col- 
lector need only follow his own whim. The 
public museum must fol‘ow the accepted 
canons of taste. ‘ 

“What this museum has done should be 
clearly stated. It is to sell at public auction 
the surplus accumulation of over fifty years. 
Much of the criticism of its action is un- 
doubtedly due to misconception of what it 
has classed as surplus material. It has not 
so‘'d anything which could be utilized for 
educational purposes in its study rooms or 
elsewhere. It has not sold anything which 
would be acceptable on loan by other mu- 
seums or institutions. It has not sold any 
gift to which any condition has been attached, 
and it has many gifts of this character, the 
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San Diego’s Carlsen Has Velasquez Quality 


“Thanksgiving Still-Life,” painted by Emil 
Carlsen in 1891, has been given to the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego by Melville 
Klauber, in memory of his wife. Mrs. 
Klauber was a pupil of Carlsen. 

Mr. Klauber searched long for the very 
best availab‘e Carlsen. He finally discovered 
this picture in Falls Village,-Conn., in the 
possession of William L. Carrigan, the 
painter, who had owned it 34 years. 

The coloring of the oysters resting upon 
the keg, of the terra cotta water-jug, of the 
dark brown fishermen’s nets, the onions, the 
much-smoked kettle and the turkeys, makes 
this a fascinating picture. It is a large 
work, 42 by 46 inches, and is one of the two 
or three most outstanding American pictures 
in San Diego’s permanent collection. 

“We feel that in this canvas Car!sen has 
achieved the convincing reality and the sensi- 
tive and elusive loveliness of paint of Velas- 
quez,” said Reginald Poland, the director. 
“This appears particularly in the head and 
w-ng of the turkey lying on the floor, in the 
right upper part of the keg, and in the water- 
jug on the bench. There is a‘ quality of 
brush stroke and of the mixing of color and 
of the texture of the paint comparable with 
that of Ve‘asquez.” 

Other valuable gifts were made recently. 
Felix Wildenstein, of New York, presented 
the gallery with a splendid portrait of Philip 
IV of Spain, by Del Mazo. Two gifts by 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Timken, of New 
York, are “Crad'e Song,” by Henry -S. 





“Thanksgiving Still Life,’ by Emil Carlsen. 


Hubbell, and a landscape by Preston Dickin- 
son. The Ehrhardt Galleries gave a portrait 
of Henriette de Balzac d’Entragues, Mar- 
quise de Verneuil, by Francois Quesnel 
(1544-1619), and “Portrait of a Knight,” by 
Cornelius De Vos. Merle Armitage of Los 
Angeles gave the gallery George Elmer 
Brown’s “Sardine Boats, Brittany.’ A 
wood b‘ock print, “Carmel Mission,” is the 








g ft of the Univers ty Women’s Club. 





acceptance of which seems now to have 
been unwise. It has not sold any gift the 
return of which it has not sought to offer to 
the donor. 

“Why have our museums accepted that 
for which they can now find no use and 
which they must dispose of?’ It is no real 
criticism upon their past management that 
they have done so. In the beginning they 
could not wisely refuse anything; they must 
perforce make friends by accepting gifts, 
even under conditions which they now find 
burdensome and detrimental. Often it was 
only by accepting such conditions that they 
could receive the gifts. That they must now 
dispose of some of these gifts is no necessary 
criticism of an original acceptance.” 





Buys Boucher Masterpiece 


Through the efforts of Henry Walters, a 
trustee, the Metropolitan Museum has ac- 
quired one of Boucher’s most decorative 
paintings, “The Birth and Triumph of 
Venus.” It is immense in size, being nearly 
7 feet high and 6% feet wide. 

According to information furnished by the 
firm of dealers through whom it was pur- 
chased, this painting has had an interesting 
history. At one time it hung in the famous 
collection of Sir Richard Wallace. At his 
death Sir Richard bequeathed it to Lady 
Wallace, who in turn willed it to Sir John 
Murray Scott. Lady Sackville, after inher- 
iting the famous painting from Sir John, 
so‘d it in 1914 to Jacques Seligman, the Paris 
dealer. Baron Eugene de Rothschild of 
Vienna then bought the picture and last year 
sold it back to Seligman & Co. From this 
gallery it has now come to the Metropolitan. 





Cleveland Attendance 311,704 


The annual report shows that the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art’s attendance reached 
311,704, a total in excess of records of six 
Its membership climbed to 


years back. 





6,482, from which dues to the amount of 
$69,690 were received. In addition to the 
throngs coming to the Museum, other un- 
counted thousands visited exhibits placed in 
branch libraries and schools. The Library 
reported a 63 per cent. increase in number 
of readers; 85 per cent. in slides lent, and 
169 per cent. in photographs lent. 
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End of the Fight P 


“The battle of the modernist and the tra- 
ditionalist is over. The extremes on both 
sides are licked. What is coming out of the 
battle is a group of artists who do not cling 
to tradition and who do not just try to 
express themselves, but the life about them, 
in every land. The opinion of patrons of art, 
critics, dealers, museum directors, and the 
public, is no longer divided but almost unani- 
mous as regards the highest group.” 

So said Homer Saint-Gaudens, fine arts 
director of Carnegie Institute, on his return 
from his annual pilgrimage to Europe. 

“When I return home people are always 
asking if we have become artistically inde- 
pendent. The United States can hoid its own 
with the art of any nation, but we will be 
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artistically dead when we become artistically 
independent. It is association with others, 
rubb:ng up against others that counts. Artis- 
tic independence would mean artistic egotism, 
insularism, atrophy. We must take from 
others, give to others, give with others, as 
we go along. You can be no more aloof in 
art than in commerce. To be independent 
would be about as interesting as a sloth which 
hangs on a tree all alone, adequate, satisfied, 
replete,—but what of it to himseif or anyone 


| else? 


“In Europe I saw more people in galleries, 
read more about art in newspapers, and 
heard more about it at afternoon teas than 
ever before. As the nations are growing 
more prosperous and stabilized, so the aver- 
age run of art has grown markedly better 
and better as the artist has become happier 
and more optimistic in his outlook, because 
at no time in the history of the world has he 
gone very far on bread and milk alone. 

“The Poles are having a notable exposition 
at Posen. Their art exhibition in its fresh- 
ness, health, craftsmanship, and vitality beats 
anything I have seen in Europe for a long 
time. Spain is having two big painting 
shows this, year—one at Barcelona and an- 
other at Seville—in the expositions that are 
taking place in those cities. 

“The European artists on the whole have 
secured a little cash, so they are coming out 
of their holes and seeing life and reproducing 
it. With all we are doing for art in the 
United States I feel safe in saying that no 
land pays less attention to its looks or gives 
less to art in proportion to its wealth than 
our own.” 





Will Congress Do It? 

So far as the American Artists’ Profes- 
sional League knows the paragraph of the 
new tariff law relating to the importation of 
foreign paintings will remain the same, ad- 
mitting them without duty. HOWEVER, 
THE DUTY ON ARTISTS’. MATE- 
RIALS IS TO BE SLIGHTLY IN- 
CREASED. If Congress increases the duty 
on pigments and canvas, the A. A. P. L. 
probably will not be alone next time it makes 
a fight for a tariff on contemporary Eu- 
ropean paintings. 





It Is “Prof. Savage” Now 
Eugene F. Savage, painter, has been ap- 
pointed professor of art at the College of 
the City of New York to succeed Leigh 
Harrison Hunt, who retires at 70. A native 
of Covington, Ind., Mr. Savage is a product 
of the school of Chicago’s Art Institute. 











Head of a Saint 
By Jerome Brush 





FOUNDERS’ 
EXHIBITION 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, New YorkK 


continues on view 
until August 3lst 


including 100 representative 
works of American artists 
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Attack Sargent 


An attack on the art of John Singer Sar- 
gent from Harvard University is like a bolt 
from the blue. The undergraduate editors 
of the Crimson in a recent number vigor- 
ously criticized the war murals in the Wid- 
ener Library, one of which shows an Amer- 
ican soldier standing on a prostrate German: 
“Critics have shown them to be indefensj- 
ble on grounds esthetic: War posters raised 
to the rank of mural decoration. But it js 
not their ugliness which would trouble the 
sensitive visitor. [They] are out of 
place as the symbols of a bygone hatred, 
They are of the stuff that is offensive 
to humanity and dangerous to peace. . . , 
should be removed from the stronghold of 
academic freedom.” 











Indianapolis Acquisitions 
The John Herron Art Institute of Indian- 
apolis has come into possession, by direct 
gift or purchase through memorial funds, of 
several valuable art objects. 

One, a water color by Leopold Survage 
called “Point Vendres, Collyioure, France,” 
is the gift of the Gamboliers, a local organ- 
ization of art lovers. The Friends of Amer- 
ican Art presented Paul Manship’s bronze 
“Indian Hunter.” Miss Lucy Taggart gave 
an etching, “Dutch Door,” by Childe Has- 
sam. The purchase of “Deep Sea Bathers,” 
also by Hassam, and Mary Cassatt’s color 
print, “Le Bain,” was made possible by the 
Metzger Fund. The water color, “The Privi- 
leged Three,” by Russell Flint, was pur- 
chased through the D. P. Erwin Fund. A 
direct gift from Corinne Dahman consists 
of a set of engravings by Sascha Schneider; 
an etching by Jean Baptist Oudry; and the 
Zodiac set of engravings by Jan Sadeler. 


It Will be a “Lasky Circuit” 

Mrs. Jesse Lasky is back from Europe 
after a painting tour of France, Spain and 
Italy. Her new canvases wil be sent on 
circuit next season, beginning with Philadel- 
phia and stopping in Washington, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Pasadena, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. They are now on view at 
the Brooklyn Museum. Mrs. Lasky’s 
“Through to the Sea” was hung in the Paris 
salon this spring. 


$500,000 Art Sales in Pasadena 
The Grace Nicholson Galleries of Pasa- 
dena report sales for the season of $500,000. 
The two most successful exhibitions were 
those of the Grand Central Art Galleries and 
the Parish-Watson Co. 
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London Critics 


Philip de Laszlo, portraitist de luxe, fared 
badly at the hands of the English critics 
when he held his seventh London exhibition 
at the French Gallery. P. G. Konody in 
the Observer, referring to him as “the pet 
artist of royalty,” asserted that ‘one has to 
abandon all concern with zsthetic principles 
and intellectual synthesis, and to find such 
satisfaction as a facile brush will yield when 
it is put to the service of flattery. 

Majesty is made more majestic, degente 
more elegant, charm more charming, intellect 
more profound. . . The qualities upon 
which Mr. de Laszlo depends are those which 
distinguished the late J. S. Sargent’s por- 
traits—a swift hand obedient to a quick eye, 
freshness, animation, glitter, and decorative 
effectiveness.” The critic added that the 
qualities of his portraits “are only superficial 
and do not entitle him to rank among we 
masters.” 

The Times referred to de Laszio as om 
professional portrait painter after the fashion 
of the great XVIIIth century masters Gains- 
borough and Reynolds,” and found that “in- 
sight into character, which makes a Reynolds 
portrait great, is often lacking, while the 
feeling for form in the round is so weak as 
to mar otherwise well-conceived and well- 


executed work.” 
x *k * 


Frank O. Salisbury showed London what 
a hit he had made in America by exhibiting 
at the Grafton Galleries so many portraits 
that, according to the Times, they “com- 
pletely filled the range of the galleries. 

All the brains of ‘big business’ in the United 
States, with their decorative partners, are 
represented among the subjects. It is the 
kind of exhibition that demands statistical 
rather than critical treatment—so many acres 
of canvas, so many pounds of paint, and so 
much power in the world’s markets to the 
square inch. As an artist, Mr. Salis- 
bury is best described as ‘workmanlike.’ He 
has neither psychological depth nor formal 
subtlety, but he can paint what is before 
him and arrange it in a striking manner.” 
* * * 

Marie Laurencin, idol of a circle of Amer- 
ican collectors, has just held an exhibition of 
her very latest pictures at the Paul Guillaume 
Gallery, London. The Times thought the 
show in general exemplified “the limitations 
of charming though sophisticated talent,” and 
added: “Murmurings in color about adoles- 
cent womanhood would be a fair description 
of Mme. Laurencin’s art, and it is evident 
that, like Whistler, whom she does not re- 
semble in other respects, she risks banality 
in raising her voice. In some of the more 
recent paintings there is an increased empha- 
sis upon eyes and mouths and a sharper 
drawing of limbs, and the familiar charm has 
evaporated.” 

* ok x 

When Kees Van Dongen, Dutch-Parisian 
artist, held an exhibition of water colors at 
the St. George’s Gallery, London, the Times 
said: “It is easy to see what gives M. Van 
Dongen his great popularity in France: his 

[Continued on page 17} 








Mr. Secor’s Gift 





“When Sylvia Walks,” by Louis Betts. 


This portrait, even whose title carries one 
back to the Reynolds-Romney-Gainsborough 
school, has just been acquired by Arthur J. 
Secor from the Howard Young Gal‘eries, 
New York, and presented to the Toledo 
Club, where it will be hung in the main 
entrance hall. The girl’s dress is pinkish 
orange, the shawl reddish pink. 
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$3,5000,000 Wing 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is to be 
enlarged again. It is to have a $3,500,00 
wing on the north (to be known as wing 
“N”). The Board of Estimate of Ney 
York City has indicated its approval of an 
appropriation of $35,000 (1 per cent. of the 
total) for architect’s fees. The actual 
$3,500,000 is to be voted next fall. 

The museum has precious works of art in 
storage worth more than the cost of the 
w:ng. Most of these objects have been do- 
nated. Wing “N” will house the Havemeyer 
collection. 

The board also authorized the appropria- 
tion of $75,000 to provide additional space 
for the museum’s library. 


From $40 to $18,000 

The Ferargil Galleries, New York, are 
showing “Old Brighton,” a beach and a dis- 
tant town, by Whistler. The price is $18,000, 
In 1892 Leon Dabo, American painter, to 
whom Whistier gave it because he said it 
looked too much like a Courbet, sold it 
for $40. 

Dabo was a pupil of Whistler. One day 
the eccentric master told him to obliterate 
“Old Brighton” with a coat of priming, so 
another picture could be painted on the can- 
vas. But Dabo put it in a closet. Later the 
poet Mallarmé znd the composer Debussy 
were in the studio and it came to light. 
Whistler s'ammed it back. “Give it to me,” 
said Dabo. “Take it!” said Whistler. 








Two Big Texas Shows 

Fort Worth and Houston have held their 
annual shows. 

At Fort Worth the Art Association assem- 
bled a collection of 142 recent works by 
Texas artists. Oil paintings, water colors, 
wood-blocks and pastels were included in the 
exhibit, every section of the state being rep- 
resented. The usual assortment of wild 
flower canvases lent much color to the gal- 
lery walls. 

In the fifth annual local exhibition at 
Houston the water color display drew the 
most attention. William M. McVey was 
awarded the Museum Purchase prize of $250 
for a picture in that medium. 


40 Water Colors Sold 


Forty water colors were sold at the Inter- 
national at the Chicago Art Institute. The 
total was $4,370, as compared with $3,420 
last year. The highest price was $300, at 
which figure four were sold. The average 
price was $108. 

A selection of the works has been started 
on tour, first to Mi!waukee, thence to Toledo 
and other Midwest cities. 








Larchmont Holds a Show 

Larchmont, N. Y., held an art exhibition 
under the auspices of the Art Section of the 
Women’s Club. Mrs. Adam Dabrowski as 
chairman of the art exhibit was instrumental 
‘n getting the artists of the colony interested 
in the show. The sculptures in wood by 
Adam Dabrowski stood out particu‘arly. 
Carle Blenner, nationally known flower 
painter, was among the exhibitors. 








St. Louis Buys a Copley 

The City Art Museum, St. Louis, has put- 
chased a large full-length portrait of Vis- 
count Sidmouth, by John Singleton Copley, 
from the Ehrich Galleries, of New York. 
The painting shows the subject in the robes 
of Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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London Critics 
[Concluded from page 15] 
capacity to flatter—in a sense to idealize— 
the most extreme tendencies of contemporary 
fashion, anatomical as well as sartorial. That 
he goes a little farther than the mode in 
undressing is of course no bar to popularity. 
As a draughtsman he is remarkable for grace 
rather than expressiveness of line, and the 
larger drawings of heads show that he has 
little command of plasticity.” 
* * * 

Jacob Epstein’s “Night,” which he cut 
direct in the stone over the entrance to the 
new Underground Building in London, has 
been unveiled, but his “Morning,” on the 
opposite side, is not ready yet. The Times 
critic wrote: “This seated figure of a woman, 
with a young child asleep in her lap, is not 
only impressive in itself, conceived and exe- 
cuted in a heroic spirit that is majestic rather 
than grim in its stately simplicity and still- 
ness, but it is also architecturally right, form- 
ing an integral part of the building it deco- 
rates, and not merely an added ornament 
typifying the brooding night.” 





Manship to Sculpture Grant 
Paul Manship has been commissioned by 
the trustees of the Grant Monument Associa- 
tion to design a bronze equestrian statue of 
the general for his tomb on Riverside Drive, 
New York. The statue is part of the asso- 
ciation’s plans to finish the tomb. 





Belated Show Draws Praise from Critics 


Almost the last show in New York to win 
applause from the critics was the exhibition 
at Kraushaar’s revealing William Meyerowitz 
in the unusual role of painter. He has won 
distinction as an etcher. McBride of the 
Sun approved of him: “Mr. Meyerowitz is 
a clever painter, with a nervous, brittle style 
that is clearly modern. There is more than 
an inclination toward the teachings of Cé- 
zanne, but the style is a refinement upon 
that master, Mr. Meyerowitz not having any 
of the rough, impetuosities of the ‘Old Man 
of the Aix.’ There are still-lifes, figure 
pieces and landscapes, and the latter are the 
best.” 

The Herald Tribune thought he carried 
over into painting some of his qualities as 
an etcher, for “it is as a draftsman rather 
than as a deeply expressive brushman that he 
makes his appeal. His work is laid 
out with sketchlike vigor. Crisply accentu- 
ating the linear aspects of the design he has 
in mind, he works it over with thin, sensitive 
colors which contribute a distinctive liveli- 
ness. 
better than the landscape and flower designs, 
several of which reveal marked sensitiveness 
in color.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle called the display “one of the outstand- 


The figures generally carry | 














“Staffordshire,” by William Meyerowitz. 


ing one-man shows of the year.” In the 
portraits she saw “sensibility translated into 
an insight into character and mood,” and 
especially liked the portrait study of “a wist- 
ful eyed young woman holding a piece of 
Staffordshire,” which is herewith reproduced. 
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Underwood Dead 


Clarence F. Underwood, one of America’s 
most successful commercial artists, who in 
1926 put women into cigarette advertising, 
and who originated the slogan, “I’d walk a 
mile for a Camel,” collapsed in his New 
York studio and died at the age of 58. His 
posters for the government and the Red 
Cross during the World War were familiar 
to everybody. After the conflict he was 
among those who carried the same quality of 
work into industrial advertising. 

Underwood, born in Jamestown, N. Y., 
went to college for a year, then worked in a 
brewery office. His “boss,” ready to fire him 
one day for dallying, found himself con- 
fronted with a remarkable pencil portrait of 
which he was the subject. He provided the 
lad with money to attend the Art Students 
League, New York. Making a deal for half- 
salary with the old New York Press, he went 
to Paris, where he worked and studied at 
the Academie Julian. Going to London, the 
editor of Black and White wouldn't see him. 
So he plastered the anteroom with his draw- 


ings. He got a job. 





Famous’ Archeologist Dead 

Rodolfo Lanciani, world famous archzolo- 
gist, professor of Ancient Topography at the 
University of Rome and director of the 
Italian School of Archzology, is dead at 82. 
He had published 536 archzological and his- 
torical works, including the “Forma Urbis 
Romae,” a plan of ancient Rome in 46 





sheets. He superintended the excavations of 
Rome for the Italian government. 

Among Prof. Lanciani’s works were “The 
Aqueducts of Ancient Rome,” “The Itinerary 
of Einsielden,” “Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries,’ “Pagan and Ancient 
Rome,” “The Ruins and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome,” “New Tales of Ancient 
Rome,” “History of the Destruction of An- 
cient Rome,” “Golden Days of the Renais- 
sance in Rome,” “Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna,” “Wanderings Through Ancient 
Roman Churches.” 





Artist Dies on Steamship 
Miss Grace Romnéy Beals, artist, and 
member of one of Buffalo’s o!dest families, 
died on board the steamship Carmania while 
returning from Europe. 





Richard Partington Dead 

Richard Partington, portrait painter, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, in his 62nd year. 
Born in England, he was the son of J. H. 
Partington, a noted English artist, and he 
studied under his father and Sir Hubert 
Herkomer. He had for clients many promi- 
nent and wealthy persons. Among those who 
sat for him were Edward T. Stotesbury, 
the late Gov. William C. Sproul and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 





Metour, Pittsburgh Etcher, Dies 
Eugene Metour, etcher, artist, and profes- 
sor of Romance languages at the University 
of Pittsburgh, is dead. A native of Brittany, 
he took a degree at Montpelier, studied 
architecture in London, and gained a mas- 


———.. 


ter’s degree at Ohio State University. He 
was a member of the faculty at the Annapo- 
lis Naval Academy, and taught at several 
other universities. As an etcher he did 
scenes in Baltimore, Annapolis and Pitts. 
burgh. 















Princeton Curator Is Dead 

Miss Jane Wright, art authority, for more 
than 20 years attached to the staff of the 
department of art and archeology at Prince. 
ton University, is dead in Paris. Miss 
Wright, who was on a six months’ leave of 
absence, was curator of the Trumbull Prime 
collections. 








English Print Expert Dead 

Edward F. Strange, for many years in 
charge of the department of engraving, illus- 
tration and design at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, is dead at the age of sixty- 
six. Mr. Strange was well known as an 
expert on Japanese color prints and Chinese 
lacquer. 





Grand Central Founders 
The annual Founders’ Show is being held 
at the Grand Central Galleries in New York. 
Lots were drawn for place in selecting the 
100 pictures, and decisions are being made 
as fast as the founders can visit the gal- 
leries. First choice fell to A. G. Zimmer- 
man of New York, and he was quick to 
choose Bruce Crane’s “Gray Morning.” 
The winner of the second place, Bartlett 
Arkell, was absent in Europe, but he cabled 
his choice, C. W. Hawthorne’s “Doris.” The 
exhibition will remain until August. 
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“$1,060,000 Purchase 


The National Gallery in London has ac- 
quired two supreme works at a total cost 
of $1,060,000—$610,00 for one and $450,000 
for the other. 

The most important, for which the smaller 
price was paid, is by an unknown artist, and 
it dates from the latter part of the XIVth 
century. Experts cannot even agree on the 
nationality of the artist, but the subject is 
intensely English. It is a diptych, represent- 
ing St. Edmund and Edward the Confessor, 
with Richard II introduced as John the Bap- 
tist, kneeling in adoration before the Virgin 
and Child. It is known as the Wilton Dip- 
tych and was bought from the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

The other work, for which $610,000 was 





paid, is the famous Cornaro Titian “Family 
Group,” formerly in the collection of Sir 
Antony Van Dyck, which has been in the 
possession of the family of the Duke of 
Northumberland since 1652. It was bought 
from the present Duke. 

Half the funds for these purchases were 
provided by the British nation, and half by 
private donations. 





Harvard Artists’ Work Shown 

The Harvard Society for Contemporary 
Art held its final exhibition of the season. 
The show consisted of the work of artist- 
graduates of Harvard who have gained rec- 
ognition for themselves in the world of art. 
Duncan Ferguson, George Biddle, Arthur 
Pope and Charles Hopkinson were among 
the exhibitors. 





Salon des Tuileries 


The Salon des Tuileries opened in Paris 
with 1,500 exhibits, 700 of which, according 
to T. T. Topping of the Associated Press, 
were nudes. The features, this writer said, 
were two new pictures by Besnard, one a 
“magnificent nude” and the other a figure 
against a lake background, and two bronze 
heads by Bourdelle, purporting to depict the 
personality of Jiddu Krishnamurti, the 
young man advanced as a Messiah by the 
Theosophists. 

A picture by Matisse, “harmonious but 
conservative, iridescent with bright colors yet 
sober,” was said to show that this artist 
stands now “about half way between the 
extremist and the conservative schools.” 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique | 





Batik Done in Velvet for Hotel in Arizona 





Batik Tapestry, “Arizona,” by Herbert von Ridelstein. 


Herbert von Ridelstein was an Austrian 
cavalry officer, but he had studied art in 
Munich, Madrid, Rome and Paris. When 
the World War broke out he was among 
the Teutonic defenders of Tsingtau, and as 
a result spent several years in a Japanese 
prison camp, where he continued his studies. 
When peace came he wandered in the Far 
East and in South America and finally set- 
tled with his wife, Maria von Ridelstein, in 
San Francisco. They have won fame as 
creators of decorations, and are in charge 
of the art department of the Fashion Art 
School. Recently they comp‘eted a remark- 
able set of 40 tapestries, executed in batik 
technique on velvet for the Arizona Biltmore 
Hotel at Phoenix. 

In describing this work California Arts & 
Architecture said: “Woven tapestries of his- 
toric character, Gobelin and the like, do not 
fit in very well with modern schemes for 


‘nterior decoration, and the manufacturers of 
rugs and woven hangings have not adapted 
themselves, as yet, to the demands of mod- 
ern art, so that the artist craftsman finds in 
this line a fertite field of activity.” 

The forty batik tapestries for the Arizona 
Biltmore are “not only modern in spirit and 
manner, but also express local color and 
tradition. Most of them are of moderate 
size, for decorative use in guest rooms, and 
consist of color touches intended as back- 
ground for modern furniture, put on in the 
modern conventional manner, but with con- 
siderable Indian symbolism.” The principal 
wall hanging, 12 feet long, b‘ends, in har- 
mony with the hall it occupies, the special 
characteristics of Arizona—“the deserts and 
the mountains, wild mustangs, cliff dwellings 
of the Hopi Indians, the broad plains, the 
expanse of sunlit sky, with the effect of that 
region’s brilliant coloring.” 








Pewabic 


A tall blue jar made by the Pewabic Pot. 
tery of Detroit was recently given the place 
of honor in the famous Peacock Room of 
the Freer Gallery in Washington. It was 
acquired by Mr. Freer before his death, but 
it was not until a short while ago that it was 
tried on the cabinet, just in front of the 
gorgeous peacocks, and found to fit the color 
scheme of the room better than anything 
that had previously occupied the place, al- 
though priceless old Chinese pieces had been 
put in the key place. 

Mr. Freer bought many examples of 
Pewabic pottery from the founder of the 
kilns, Mary Chase Perry, who is now Mrs. 
W. B. Stratton. He used to mix little 
gems of color she had created with o!d Chi- 
nese and Persian objects, and then call upon 
his expert friends for identification and com- 
ment. Almost invariably they would fall 
victims to the ruse and accept the Pewabic 
as Chinese or Persian, as the case might be. 
The one exception was Prof. Charles Morse, 
the Orientalist of the Boston Museum, who 
would never fail to look at the Pewabic ware 
sharply and dismiss it with a decisive, “Made 
today.” 

All this is gleaned from an article Flor- 
ence Davies wrote about Mrs. Stratton’s 
work in the Detroit News, in connection 
with the international ceramic show at the 
Art Institute there. 


Expects Harvest of Fakes 

The amazing prices brought by early 
American furniture at the Reifsnyder sale 
led the Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts to say: “The activities of unscru- 
pulous fabricators of spurious pieces will be 
increased by 1,000 per cent. Which means 
that care in authenticating Americana must 
be increased proportionately.” 


“Antiques” Sold to “Spur” 
The New York Sun says on its antiques 





page that word has come to it that the 
magazine Antiques, published in Boston, has 
been sold to Spur, and that it is rumored its 
publication office will be moved to New 
York. For more than seven years the maga- 
zine has been under the editorship of Homer 
Eaton Keyes. 
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Stained Glass 


According to Nicola D’Ascenzo, stained 
glass is not a “lost art.” He believes that 
what the masters knew we can know today. 
By accepting the knowledge of the past and 
modernizing it we can bring the art of stained 
glass back. 

In an interview with Dorothy Grafly of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger Mr. D’As- 
cenzo says: “Today we have electricity and 
electricity finds the dark corners and empha- 
sizes their darkness. It picks out a stained 
glass window as a black hole in the wall, 
when there is no sunshine outside to enliven 
the colors. \ . There are two ways of 
combating this. One is to study the effect of 
spotlighting so constructed that it will throw 
the equivalent of daylight through the glass 
from the outside. The other is to create a 
double design, depending upon the play of 
light through the glass during daylight hours 
and upon geometric pattern on the glass 
during the hours of interior artificial light- 
ing.” 

Dorothy Grafly says: “The latter prob- 
lem Mr. D’Ascenzo is developing in the large 
medallion window of the life of St. Paul, 
erected in St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, 
as part of the fine symphony of carved oak 
and brilliant glass enshrining the altar and 
made possible through the architectural de- 
signs of Zantzinger, Borie & Medary. 

“The problem was intensified by the altar 
design, which calls for a three-panel painted 
triptych. Artificial light would pick out the 
painting, but leave the window a dark black. 
This fact threw D’Ascenzo into the solution 
of a problem he had long hoped to tackle— 
that of creating unity of design in the mod- 
ern church whatever the time of day or night. 

“His first step was to experiment with an 
elaborate armature through the superposition 
of repousse lead invisible in the daytime as 
the light gives life to the everchanging 
beauty of the glass. This armature he flanked 
with opaque color so applied that it gives 
surface color at night, but transparent color 
during the daytime. Through the gilding of 
armature and leads a rich pattern effect is 
produced, the geometrical analysis, as it were, 
of the window’s design. 

“There is magic in the visual transition. 
To sit in the exquisite church at twilight 
watching the play of blues“and reds through 
the brilliant medallions that tell of the life 
of St. Paul, but that as an ensemble stir one 
Strangely with their liquid color lights. Then, 
as the light fades and the colors die gradu- 
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ally, there emerges a pattern of gold utterly 
different in its design emphasis from that of 
the daylight impression and wholly unex- 
pected.” 





Some Auction Figures 

The 65 auction sates held at the American 
Art Galleries in the season just closed 
brought a total of $4,302,397.50. The sales 
classify as follows: 30 of furniture and fur- 
nishings, $2,875,071.50; 12 of paintings, 
$734,095 ; 17 of books, autographs and manu- 
scripts, $566,640.50; 6 of etchings, prints and 
drawings, $126,590.50. The largest individ- 
ual sale was that of the Howard Reifsnyder 
collection of early American furniture, for 
$605,449. 

Several individual items broke price rec- 
ords, among them a Philadelphia Chippen- 
dale highboy, which brought $44,000 at the 
Reifsnyder sale, and Samuel Waldo’s port- 
rait of Jackson, for which the Howard 
Young Galleries paid $29,000, the highest 
auction price for a picture by an American 
artist. 





Soviet Art Auction 

More pictures and antique furniture from 
the palaces of the Russian nobility, together 
with many objects the sale of which had 
been stopped last winter by court action, 
were offered at auction at Lepke’s in Berlin, 
and reached the disappointing total of less 
than $500,000. The chief buyers were French 
dealers. 

Lorenzo Lotto’s “Married Couple” brought 
$80,000, Rembrandt’s “Head of Christ” 
$34,000, and Joos van Cleve’s “Old Man” 
$25,000. The 109 old masters brought ap- 
proximately $300,000, and the furniture less 
than $200,000. Founes, a Paris dealer, paid 
$13,000 for two pillar-shaped cabinets by 
Levasseur. 





Philadelphia’s “Pennsylvania Museum” 

The newspapers say that the present Penn- 
sylvania Museum, which occupies one of the 
few surviving buildings of the Centennial 
Exposition, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
is to be converted into a “historical museum 
of the widest scope.” It has been supplanted 
as an art museum by the new Philadelphia 
Museum, on the Parkway. Perhaps the con- 
fusion of names will soon end. 


Transition 


The reign of Henry VIII is a particularly 
interesting epoch in the history of furniture, 
since it marked the transition between the 
medieval and the modern. Gothic was giving 
way to Renaissance decoration. The new 
ideas in art and architecture which had come 
out of Italy were making themselves felt 
even in backward England. 

Merriman Sherwood says in the New York 
Sun: “Henry was a conscious promoter of 
the Renaissance in England, and partly, at 
least, for a very human motive. He had a 
rival on the Continent, and a very magnifi- 
cent one—Francis I, King of France. The 
English monarch was particularly anxious to 
equal in splendor his enemy across the Chan- 
nel. This could not be done by means of 
native English work, for the English artisan 
was far from possessing the skill and knowl- 
edge of the Flemish, Italian, French or Ger- 
man workmen. Henry therefore imported a 
large number of skilled artisans from abroad 
to erect buildings and make furniture in the 
new style. ius 

“English workmen, of course, tried more 
and more to imitate the style of the foreign 
artisans, but in so doing they left an indi- 
vidual stamp of their own upon their work, 
so that it is almost always possible to distin- 
guish pieces of English workmanship from 
the others. The style which resulted from 
all this mixture of influence is usually called 
Tudor. Henry VIII was largely instrumen- 
tal in its inception; it reached its perfection 
under Elizabeth. . ° 

“One thing which distinguishes English 
furniture of this period from the majority of 
that made in France, Italy or Flanders is that 
it was, with rare exceptions, of oak instead 
of walnut. Oak was plentiful in England, 
and it was not until toward the end of the 
century that walnut trees began to be planted 
there in any great quantities. This fact, of 
course, gave a quite different aspect to Tudor 
furniture. ‘ 

“It was not until the reign of Elizabeth 
that paneled walls and timbered ceilings 
reached their full splendor, but the first part 
of the century had examples which already 
presaged the future. It was apparently in 
Henry VIII’s deign also that picture framing 
began to do away with the fashion of paint- 





ing directly on the walls.” 
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and Modern 

















Germany’s Old Engravers Were Masters 









































Etching by Martin Schongauer. 


“Christ Crowning the Virgin.” 


No school of gravers perhaps affords 
greater wealth and variety than the Germans 
of the XVth and XVIth centuries, a fine 
collection of whose work was this season 
brought together by the expert Louis Gode- 
froy at the Galerie Simonson, Paris. 

Besides groups by Diirer, Altdorfer, Bal- 
dung Grun, and Lucas von Leyden, the dis- 
play comprised some particularly rare prints 
by one of Germany’s oldest masters, Martin 
Sch6ngauer, whose works preserve the naive 
charm of the primitives in all its beauty and 
purity. Born towards 1445 in a noble family 


of Augsburg, the handsome Martin, as he 
was called by his contemporaries, was one of 
the most popular artists of his time. The 
complete mastery ‘revealed in all his plates 
leads to the supposition that he did not begin 
to engrave pictorially until he had acquired 
much experience. 

The engraving here reproduced, proofs of 
which are extremely rare, represents Christ 
crowning the Holy Virgin. This exquisite 
composition has often been copied, a notable 
| instance being an altar at Stuttgart by the 
| artist known as C. W., in 1506. 















Print Records 


Details have come to THE Art Dicest of 
the dispersal at Boerner’s in Leipsig on May 
10-15 of the Model Collection of XVIIIth 
century French prints and the Von Passa- 
vant-Gontard Collection of engravings by old 
masters. The grand total for this “spring 
sale’ was approximately $360,000. The 
Boerner grand total last spring, itself a rec- 
ord, was $300,000. 

American buyers were in the foreground, 
and American dealers carried off the chief 
prizes. There were present in person Messrs, 
Sessler of Philadelphia, Keppel of New York 
and Wunderlich (Kennedy’s) of New York. 
Mr. Sessler paid the highest price of the sale, 
$9,100 for Israhel van Meckenem’s “Self Por- 
trait With Wife.” He also paid $5,250 for 
Baldung’s chiaroscuro woodcut, “Adam and 
Eve,” and $4,155 for Diirer’s “Nativity.” 
These were record prices. Other items in 
the Von  Passavant-Gontard sale were 
Diirer’s “St.George on Horseback” for 
$3,600; Rembrandt’s famous landscape etch- 
ing, “The Three Cottages,” for $4,200; 
Wechtlin’s “Knight and Soldier” for $5,000, 
and Schongauer’s “Virgin With the Parrot” 
for $2,850. 

A great sensation of this portion of the 
sale, however, was $14,600 paid by the Phila- 
delphian, Sessler, for a set of 28 Freydal 
colored drawings. Not being prints the 
transaction stands separate. 

Sessler was also the hero of the Model 
sale, for he paid the top price, $4,800, for 
“Téte de Flore” by Bonnet after a pastel by 
Boucher. The rare set of four celebrated 
works by Descourtis after Taunay, “Le Tam- 
bourin,” “La Rixe,” “Noce de Village” and 
“Foire de Village,” all four in states before 
all letters and before many additional 
changes, went to Pinette of Cologne for 
$3,700. Hess of Munich paid $3,600 for Le 
Blon’s life size portrait of Louis XV, of 
which only a few impressions are known. 
Gautier’s portrait of Madame Dubarry went 
to Mr. Wunderlich for $2,500. 











as here—technical virtuosity mor—as in 
France—originality of design, but rather a 
spirit of adventure in the matter of subject. 
By no means all the prints deal with the 
‘American scene,’ but a considerable number 
do so, in its less conventional aspects and 
with a racy vigor. At this time of day it is 
not necessary to say anything about Whistler 
—the group of ten of his works is from the 
Museum collection—and Pennell may pass 
with the comment that the best of him is 


American Prints 

The exhibition of 432 contemporary Amer- 
ican prints at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum has caused much favorable comment in 
England. Aside from Whistler and Pennell 
few of the artists are familiar. 

The Times has this to say: “Speaking 
broadly, and of course allowing for many 
exceptions, the distinguishing characteristic 
of American engraving seems to be neither— 
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probably to be found in such industrial litho- 
graphs as ‘Within the Furnaces,’ though he 
is represented also by etchings; but a word 
may be said about the charming qualities in 
etching of the late Mary Cassatt, and the 
extraordinary virtuosity in reproductive wood 
engraving of Mr. Timothy Cole, who is rep- 
resented by two portraits and a landscape. . . - 

“Here we can only touch on prints of 
groups which gave particular pleasure, such 
as the studies in Gothic architecture by Mr. 
John Taylor Arms; the semi-satirical domes- 
tice drypoints by Miss Peggy Bacon; the 
lithographs by the late George Bellows; the 
decorative compositions of the nude in aqua- 
tint by the late Arthur B. Davies; ‘The 
Family,’ of a cat, by Miss Mabel Dwight; 
‘Revisitation, by Mr. Rockwell Kent; the 
New York lithographs, by Mr. Arnold 
Ronnebeck; and ‘Leda’ and ‘Promenade,’ by 
Mr. Thomas Handforth.” 





College Honors Mrs. Jaques 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., has 
conferred the degree of Honorary Doctor of 
Fine Arts on Mrs. Bertha E. Jaques of 
Chicago for her work in etching, and active 




















interest in the promotion of the fine arts. 
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In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 








— 





American Collector Obtains Two Precious Shelley 


“Documents” 





Portrait of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Dealers in rare books and manuscripts 
often supply collectors with paintings which, 
passing beyond the realm of art, become 
“literary documents.” Such a transaction 
took place the other day when E. Byrne 
Hackett of the Brick Row Book Shop, New 
York, sold to a collector on the Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, two portraits, one of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and the other of his second 
wife, Mary Shelley, both painted by Lady 
Percy Florence Shetley, wife of their son, 
born three years before the poet’s death, 
who inherited the baronetcy. The portrait 
of Mary Shelley is that of a middle aged 





~ 


woman, for it was painted by her daughter- 
in-law from life; while that of 
shows a young man, the artist having copied 
the only oil portrait executed from life, by 
Amelia Curran. Mr. Hackett obtained the 
portraits from Lord Abinger, grandson of 
the poet. 

Mary Wolstonecraft Shelley, with whom 
the poet eloped while still the husband of 


Harriet Shelley, gave the term “Franken- | 


stein monster” to the language, for she was 
the author of the weird novel “Franken- 
stein,” which she wrote when less than 21 
years old, when she and Shelley were living 
in Switzerland, along with Byron and Claire 





| Clairmont, 
Shelley | 


Portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 


who bore Byron a daughter. 
Afterwards she supported herself and her 
son by writing novels, for it was many years 
before the irate grandfather became recon- 
ciled. 

What a world of romance these portraits 
evoke !—of Shelley's youthful atheism and 
moral iconoclasm, of his elopement and mar- 
riage with the hotel keeper’s daughter, Har- 
riet Westbrook, of their troubles and his 
desertion, of his alliance with Mary, of 
Harriet’s suicide after an affair with another 


| man, of the poet’s final marriage with Mary, 


and of his tragic death in a tempest off the 
Italian coast in the 30th year of his age! 








2,000 Book Collectors 


The collectors of rare books and manu- 
scripts in the United States have once more 
been put on a list by John A. Holden, and 
a limited edition of 500 copies has been 
printed, 300 of which have been subscribed. 
It is a triennial publication, and this is the 
sixth printing. 
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been added to the directory, and 335 names 
have been dropped on account of deaths and 
the failures of those previously listed to re- 
spond to communications. This leaves ap- 
proximately 2,000 names. To the dealer in 
rare books the volume is, of course, indis- 
pensable, and it is useful to the collectors 


| themselves by putting them in touch with 


: | kindred spirits. 
Since the last edition 600 new names have | 


The volume has an introductory essay on 
“Book Collecting” by John T. Winterich. 





That “Rare” Rabelais 


A customs inspector showed unusual devo- 
tion to duty when he seized a 1750 edition 
of “Rabelais” from the baggage of A. Ed- 
ward Newton, noted collector of rare books 





and manuscripts, upon his landing at New 
York from London. Believing that the in- 
spector has had sufficient time to enjoy the 
book, Mr. Newton has now written to Wash- 
ington requesting its return. 

He explained that Francois Rabelais has 
been more or less generally read and that he 
could see no reason why one of his books 
should not be returned to its lawful owner. 





FIRST EDITIONS, RARE 
BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS f 
: MANUSCRIPTS 

[Catalogues Issued] 


JAMES F. DRAKE, Ine. 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. 











G. HESS, Munich 


Briennerstrasse 9 


Cet. 33 Ready 
Manuscripts, Books XI-XVIth C 





Sent on demand to Collectors 





THOMAS J. GANNON, INC. 
First Editions 
Rare Books 


665 Firra AvENUE New Yor« City 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 











A Great Series 


Sixty dollars (£12 12s.) is the cost of the 
first volume by W. Perceval Yetts of the 
six which are to deal with the bronzes, 
sculptures, jades and jewelry of the George 
Eumorfopoulos Collection (Benn, London). 
It is on the “Bronzes: Ritual and Other 
Vessels, Weapons, etc.” Ellis H. Minns, 
reviewing it in the London Observer, says: 
“The great catalogue of the great collection 
is piling up: after Mr. Hobson’s six vol- 
umes on the pottery and porcelain, and Mr. 
Binyon’s two on frescoes and other paintings, 
comes the first of Mr. Yetts’s six.” 

This ninth volume on the great collection 
has 75 plates of major objects and 15 of minor 
objects. Mr. Minns says: “There is some- 
thing mysterious and impressive about an 
ancient Chinese bronze, which hardly any- 
thing else can equal. Egyptian work or 
Greek may well be more ancient, but it 
belongs to our own side of the world: 
Sumerian is hardly less strange than Chi- 
nese, but is much less attractive. 

“Why are these bronzes so impressive? 
One answer is that they are almost the only 
things which have come down from a great 
civilization. The last thirty years have dis- 
pelled the illusion of China having eventless 
history untouched by the rest of the world 
through thousands of years. We can see 
but too well that China has its times of 
struggle and confusion. But none of these 
has been so deep as the age-long decline of 
the Chou dynasty during which the country 
dissolved into a worse than heptarchy, out of 
which the house of Ch’in rose to unite the 
whole (B. C. 255). But its leader set him- 
self to wipe out everything from earlier days 
to which particularist tradition could attach; 
not only did he confound the ancient feudal 





states, but he burnt all books as enshrining 
their history and patriotism, and melted down 
the bronze vessels which were the heirlooms 
of the ancient ruling houses.. It was a break 
comparable to the French Revolution or the 
Babylonish captivity. And, like the latter, 
it was followed by a reaction of restorers, 
reproducers, and falsifiers. 

“Forty years ago we ceased to accept un- 
critically the attributions of the Chinese 
archeologists ;‘at first we dare allow nothing 
to be older than Sung (C. 1100); the treas- 
ures of Nara gave us the right to judge what 
T’ang was like (600-900) ; tombs opened for 
railway work and Japanese excavations in 
Corea furnish us with criteria of Han dates 
(200 B. C. to A. D. 200); much must be 
older still, and we can now speak of ‘prob- 
ably Chow’ (1100-255)—only probably.” 





Classical Sculpture. 

A. W. Lawrence is the author of “Classical 
Sculpture” (Jonathan Cape; 15s. net). In 
Mr. Lawrence’s own words, the aim of the 
book is “to provide an up-to-date statement 
of what is known on pagan Greek and 
Roman sculpture.” 

The London Observer says: “Caution 
makes Mr. Lawrence seem old fashioned at 
times; there are also moment when he is old 
fashioned without even being cautious, as 
when he calls the Leconfield Aphrodite an 
‘undoubted original’ by Praxiteles, and com- 
mits himself to the positive mis-statement 
that this Furtwanglerian fancy is ‘generally 
believed.’ But apart from such exaggera- 
tions his account of ancient art is sober and 
extremely well informed; Mr. Lawrence has 
assembled his bewildering large array of ma- 
terial with great skill, so that his text, 
though densely packed, is not at all indi- 
gestible.” 











A NEW INTERNATIONAL ART MONTHLY 


for Lovers of Art and Art Collectors: 


PANTHEON 


Edited by 
Otto von FALKE AND Aucust L. MAYER 


“Pantheon” is devoted to the art of all periods and all people, and comprises all branches 
Its foremost task, however, is to discuss and illustrate the ancient art 
produced by all culture-spreading races, including those of Asia ana Africa. 

Paintings, the plastic and graphic arts, and also all branches of applied arts—furniture, 
ceramics, glass, the art of goldsmiths and of workers in other metals, textiles, weapons, 


of art-collecting. 


etc..—are exploited. 








Besides eminent leading essays, every issue contains illustrated information concerning new 
acquisitions of the public and private collections throughout the world, concerning remark- 
able works of art appearing on the international art-market, art-sales, literature, etc. 


Wealth, beauty and impressive size of its illustrations make of 
“Pantheon” 
the most beautiful art-magazine in the world. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


RM. 36.—including postage 


A specimen number will be furnished upon request to the publishers or their representatives: 


London: 
W. & G. FOYLE Ltd. 
119-125 CuHarinc Cross Roap, W. C. 2 
New York: 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 


131 Varick STREET 
For English-speaking readers each issue contains the English translation of all essential 
parts of the leading articles. 


Publishers: 
F. BRUCKMANN, A.-G. 


MUNCHEN, NYMPHENBURGERSTR, 86 


U. S. America 
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Roerich’s Book 


Though its subject is not art, “Altai Hi- 
lalaya,” published at $5.00 by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. (New York), was written by 
one of the most famous of contemporary 
artists, Nicholas Roerich, and is an account 
of his journeys in Asia and particularly in 
Tibet. William Beebe, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, says: “Nicholas Roe- 
rich has written a book much too delicate 
and beautiful for dissecting and reviewing 
in detail. 

“My feeling about Roerich’s ‘Altai-Hima- 
laya’ is not, as Ciaude Bragdon claims in 
the introduction, that it represents a ‘mys- 
tical quest,’ but that it is an effortless ac- 
ceptance and appreciation of the spirit of 
whatever country or region is traversed, 
I sense no search for anything, nor an en- 
deavor, far less an interpretation of any 
kind. Roerich’s sentences are brief, and 
like very beautiful passages from some diary 
long since lost and never meant for publi- 
cation. It is more true of this than of 
most books that the reader will get from 
it. exactly what he brings to it. The ex- 
plorer and adventurer will enjoy the ac- 
counts of dangers and hardships, sudden 
death from bandits, and sore trials by heat 
and cold; the anthropologist will rejoice in 
the hints of strange traits and habits of 
little known peoples; the student of religions 
will find food for thought on every page. 
Finally, the lover of beauty, of unaffected, 
impersonal observation and lucid prose will 
need no commendation of mine.” 








METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM STUDIES 


A Semi-Annual Periodical for 
Scholars and Connoisseurs 


VOLUME I, PART TWO 


Now on Sale 
87 PER VOLUME $4 PER PART 


THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM of ART 


New York : Circular M on Request 








A RUDGE BOOK 


(Contemporary —American 


Portrait Painters ... 
BY CUTHBERT LEE 
Artists’ Edition 50 Artists 
50 Portraits 500 Copies 
$15.00 
READY FUNE roth 


As only a few copies remain, early 
application is imperative. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
PUBLISHER 
475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 







































































° 3 its contents, is symptomatic, for it shows the | many. America is just cutting its milk 
Mind vs. Drawing : 


importance the nation is beginning to attach | teeth artistically and standards are only in 
tai Hi- “The art student who has merely learned | to its art schools. Scores of newspapers | the making. Standards all over the world, 


rick A. in four years to trick up a dashing Portrait this spring have reviewed the student shows | in fact, are being readjusted, and now, if 
of a pretty woman is done for artistically. 








ten by ; , * | with all the seriousness usually reserved for 
Be The history of hundreds of our —— major exhibitions. However, this Minneap- 
Be art school products has been just the same; | o1:5 writer’ analysis is so interesting it COLOR PRINTS 


they step forth confidently with a simply LARGE AND SMALL 


larly in stunning portrait under their arms, and then Seeerene quoting at length: : Write for free sample 
.e New perhaps they wake up to the truth that art is The Minneapolis School of Art is appar- and circular 

as Roe- not technique alone, that highlights never | ently going through a period of reorganiza- ArT ExTENSION 
delicate made a Titian and that there is more to | tion, and the exhibition now on views shows 


RESS 
viewing Rembrandt and Rubens than brushwork | evidences of the struggle. The problems WESTPORT, CONN. 
alone. So they begin the whole weary proc- | confronting an art school such as this are | 
ess over again, groping back to the primitives 
aS for light, and finally they have to throw 
~— . their whole bag of tricks—their chic draw- 
a ‘mys- ing, their flashy color, their rule-of-thumb BEECHW OD S CH O OL. 
less ac- composition—overboard, or be forever brand- The 


pirit of ed as clever but hollow pasticheurs.” 
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aversed, The above paragraph is taken from a long rr 

an en- review by “Argus” in the Minneapolis Jour- O 

of any nal of the annual student exhibition of ~ 

f, and Minneapolis Institute of Art. The author " 

“ diary writes constructively. His article, aside from AD epartment of BEAVER COLLEGE 





r publi- JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
than of 


et from KIHN-TEN EYCK Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration 


pe oa ART SCHOOL Design, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 











coddes STAMFORD, CONN. 
P. O. Address: 595 Shippan Ave. LEADING TO A.B. DEGREE 

by heat LANDSCAPE neORTRAIT ie 
em a ono Athletics Dormitories Swimming Pool 
abits ¢ 

oat FINE ARTS IN ALL MEDIUMS 3 : 
religions 50 Minutes from New York ROY C. NUSE, Director CATALOGUE 
ry page. May 1st to November Ist 
affected, Instructors: 














ose wi W. LANGDON KIHN 
one Wa JOHN TEN EYCK 


Prospectus sent on request 


























SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART DEPARTMENT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 











IES 2 — = Featuring Out-of-door Classes in Painting and 
Drawing under Ideal Conditions. 
June 24 to August 2 All mediums, Models. 
l for Arts: Drawing, Color, Design, Modeling. Excellent courses in Public School Art for 
urs Crafts: Pottery, Metal, Weaving, Leather. Teachers. 
Lectures: Methods, Citizenship, Expository Methods, Representation, Design, Applied Design, 
Writing. Mechanical Drawing. In Applied Design, such 
VO Write for Summer Catalog. Crafts as: 


POTTERY BATIK 
GESSO BLOCK PRINTING 
LEATHER TOOLING METAL WORK 


. H. MEYER, tor 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


If | DESIGNERS AR 
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All advantages of a large university 
































School for Professional Training = 
8 L AS... I a... The Summers are cool Director of Summer School 
” July Class in Handicrafts & BULLETIN SENT Room 12, Administration Bldg. 
as: nee ee Bick ter ctiakes D ON REQUEST Syracuse, New York 
— 376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
= ee oor Smee. The P lvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
. 88 W. 57th Bt. New York City ennsyivania Aca y 
oy The oldest art school in America 
: ‘ SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
oo ; Open all year 
tists CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CoO., PA. 
‘opies (Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS Josern T. Pearson, Jr. Henry McCarter Grorce Harpinc Apert LAgssie 
2 " i . Sill Life, D tion, Illustrati d Sculpture. 
SN RACUSE UNIVERSITY ||] Gitte indian” oltdans mtr stats: sap ine” Lasse" wah, Aideel etudicy 
e: ind aad Pca Sl as ——— Separate dormitories for men and women, with modern conveniences. References required. 
__ N f TECTURE, 
— ae TION AND Comatencras Ast, Pus. Scuoor Aat. _ EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS “ 
DGE }} Leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


ORK Oa ge omega candi omen > Y Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 
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3 The Nelson q 


OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 


In the beautiful Litchfield Hills 
During July and August 








Under Personal Instruction of 
Georce LAURENCE NELSON 
15 West 67th St. New York 


Write for descriptive circular 











INQUIRE about the only School of Its Kind 


e e 
N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
New York-Paris (Parsons) CATALOGUES 
INTERNATIONAL ProressionaL Tratxinc—Iaterior Architec 
ture and Decoration; Cos:ume and Stage Design; Advertis 
ing Illustration; Teachers’ Training, etc. 
NEW TERM IN NEW YORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 


Address Sec’y 2239 Broadway, N. Y. City 

















Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising 
Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Ilustration 
and Costume Design. Illustration. Normal 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. 


Write for Catalog ' 








UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 
Summer School, June 17 to July 26 
Classes in Free Hand Drawing, Methods of 
Teaching Art, Painting, Water Color or Oil, 
Design, Life Drawing, Interior Decoration, 
Commercial Illustration and Juvenile. Cata- 

log ‘‘S'’ sent on request. 
1300 Logan St., Denver, Colorado 


ever, is the time to keep an open mind. 
When a man declares he knows what art is, 
then he has proved conclusively that he 
knows nothing about it. 

“Art is a coy maiden, not to be wooed with 
an adding machine under one arm. Dr. 
Barnes of Philadelphia goes at the business 
of capturing the fundamentals of art with 
the relentless logic of the scientist that he is, 
only to have them escape classification at 
every turn. 

“ ‘Drawing,’ that bugbear of aesthetics, is, 
they tell us, one of the fundamentals of all 
good art. But just what is drawing, after 
all? Ingres, the archtype of the impeccable 
academic draftsman, was a great artist. 
Meissonier, another manipulator of the pen- 
cil, is a joke. They could both ‘draw.’ What 
made Ingres first rate and Meissonier less 
than tenth rate? Ingres had that burning 
white fire that we call genius and Meisso- 
nier’s art was all in eye and hand. 

“To return to the art school, the authori- 
ties there are obviously confronted with the 
problem of dealing with a group rather than 
with individuals. And the major portion of 
that group must soon be self supporting. 
The course of study must, obviously, fit them 
to buck the commercial art world. Hence, 
‘draftsmanship,’ in the accepted sense of ob- 
jective reproduction of the model, is essen- 
tial. 

“All this is granted, but is there any rea- 
son why the student whose aim is the fine 
arts should not have a chance? Is there any 














Develop Your Artistic Talents 


All the regular art courses. 

Decoration, Weaving, Boek Binding, Pottery. 
tal Working. For catalog, eddress E. H. 
erpel, Director, Room 34. 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-St. Louis 


Also Interior 








DO YOU KNOW 


The Bridgman Catalogue on 
Art Education now carries 20 
new books that cost only a 
single dollar each copy? 

Send for Free Catalogue 


BRIDGMAN, PUBLISHERS 


PELHAM NEW YORE 











MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 


Enrollment open—Send for Catalog ‘‘H’’ 
Tel. Acad. 3860 
813 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Practical “Study Studio” 


.instruction in Advertising 

Art, Illustration, Life, Lettering and_De- 
sign, Fashions, Interior Decoration, Lay- 
out & Art Directing. Two-year and short 
courses. Individual attention. Faculty of 
international reputation. Student body of 
3 for Catalog. Directors— 
Harry L. Timmins— Frank H. Young. 
American Academy of Art 
A—1125 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, lil. 














The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive 


Winter and Summer 
planned for 


fi 

All phases from elementary to fulj 
mastery of costume design and 4. 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness, 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class, 
Incorporated under Regents. Certif. 
cates given on completion of course, 
Send for Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 








The Art of Seeing 

J * 
Woodbury Training School 
IN APPLIED OBSERVATION, INC. 
Opens Oct. 7, 1929. Esther G. Barrows, Di- 
rector. Staff: Charles H. Woodbury, Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins, Milton H. Bird. Concrete Ex- 
pression through the Arts an Integral Part of 
Education. Scholarships for Special Students, 
Write Secretary, 231 Pekins Steet, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 








THE TRAVIS OZARK 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
in the OZARK MOUNTAINS of Arkansas 
Direction of 
OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS 
KATHRYNE HAIL TRAVIS 
Write for Camp Circular 
1215%_ MAIN ST. DALLAS, TEX. 








Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Mé. 
Summer School, July 1 to August 9, 1929 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


given. 
Catalog on Request 
1624 H. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C, 








THe Datzias Art INstTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration ané 
Commerciai Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP—Modern creative theory 
and practice. Summer classes both at city and 
country studios. Address Jean Chamblin, Mer. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
10 East 53d Street, New York City 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


Cou i lite 'P al a lone mposi- 
irses in e, Po t Figure Co: 
tion, Still Life, Illustrative Advertising, 
Costume Illustration, and Museum 
Composition and Research. 
3 ~— og Be ny 02 Director 
or information, retary, 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 








MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. ist-—MAY 15th 
Landecape 


Portrait, Life, 
Fashion Drawing, Composition 
1@ KE. FRANKLIN 8T., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. 
For illustrated catalog address 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND 8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 
se 








LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


CLASS OUTDOORS WITHIN CITY LIMITS 
Saturdays Under Personal Instruction of 
XAVIER J. BARILE 
Studio Life Classes—Painting, Drawing—Sun- 
day Morning, 10 to 1—Monday Eve., 8 to 10. 
Private Lessons by Appointment. Write for 
Circular. Address Secretary, X. J. Barile, 7 

West 14th St., New York City. 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 

Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 

Instruction in Painting, Sculpture, 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 








ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
< Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University 
ATHENS, OHIO 








WALTER GOLTZ 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
June 15th to Sept. 15th 


ADDRESS, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 














SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Summer Session July 1-August @ 
Courses in drawing, painting, modeling, desist, 
interior decoration, jewelry and metal work. 


INustrated booklet. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLYD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
POSTBRS, ILAASTRATION, 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 

















NAUM M. LOS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Officially Recommended by the 
American Academy of Rome 


Thorough Fundamental Training in 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 
PAINTING 


Constructive Anatomy 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SUMMER COURSES 


Broadwa New York City 
peo Street " Phone Trafalgar 0022 

















University Summer School 
of 
Art and Archaeology 


Lonpon—Paris—FLoRENCE—RoOME 


id 
WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


DIRECTOR 
AURORA, NEW YORK 


1929 Programs on application 














D. 
and Prespectus address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 


212 Central Park South 
A School for the Training of 
Artists—Designers— 
Craftsmen 
Painting, Design, Illustration 
Interior Decoration, Life 


Individual Circle 1850 





Founded 1917 








ROSS BRAUGHT 


Summer Landscape Class 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
2 E. Eighth Street, Wilmington, Del. 








California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Fall term opens August nineteenth. Profes- 
Sional courses in the fine and applied arts; 

Normal Teachers’ Course. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 

















Tue Arr Dicest sent to any bona fide 
art student eight months for $1.00. 


reason why an art student who pays his 
tuition and behaves himself should not ex- 
periment to his heart’s content with any 
‘ism’ in the dictionary? The artist who 
would find himself artistically deserves sym- 
pathetic guidance and not a book of rules. 
Art is a lifelong struggle, demanding long 
apprenticeship and devoted study. But it is 
a matter of the mind and brain, not the 
hand and the eye. 
“It is the work of Cameron Booth’s ad- 
vanced painting students which will be most 
thoroughly misunderstood by the majority. 
They expect slick, polished studies and waxy 
portraits in the Seyffert tradition, and, in- 
stead, they gaze with horror at what appears 
to be a picture puzzle with curious intersect- 
ing planes and bright, ‘unnatural’ colors. 
They will think it crude, incoherent. Allow- 
ances will be withdrawn and there will be 
much wailing and gnashing of teeth. 5 
“He whose art is of the hand and eye 
alone is no artist. But your cocksure con- 
noisseur who knows just what art is will 
never learn the distinction. He mistakes the 
attractive surface for the real gold. He 
snaps at the same bait that lures the trustees 
of great museums like the Metropolitan into 
paying enormous sums for great empty 
paintings like Sargent’s ‘Three Sisters.’ 
“Mr. Booth’s class paintings are exercises 
in creative picture making. They are not 
intended to be finished works of art. But 
[Continued on page 29] 








Enjoy Art Yourself 
Vision-Training enables anyone to apprecfate 
art or denict rature’s heantv withort conv or 
theory. 700 artists, art teachers and students 
gain in drawing, color and technique by HOME 
COURSE that saves years in art schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY TO OCT. 


A. K. CROSS Seermnay mannce, 


WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 


EASTPORT SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Eastport, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


DIRECTOR AND INSTRUCTOR 


JULY ist TO AUGUST 101 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND CATALOG ADDRESS 


Guiapys Atwoop ENNIS 
67 West 87TH Street, N. Y. City 























n.y.schoolof design 
145-147 east 57th street, new york 
douglas john connab, director 


summer classes in new york and 
boston from June 17 to august 
23. in essex, connecticut, out- 

f of-door classes in drawing, 
painting and decorative design; 
commercial art, interior deco- 
ration, teachers training and 
handicrafts. july 1 to septem- ! 
ber 1. send for booklet. 








SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


AvBert Herter, A.N.A. 
Chairman of Advisory Board 
FRANK Morey FLETCHER 
Dean of the Faculty 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL 
ARTS—DECORATIVE DESIGN— 
CRAFTS—SCULPTURE— 
BRONZE CASTING—WOOD 
BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING— 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 
914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 








Broadmoor Art Academy 
COLORADO SPRINGS—COLORADO 
Summer Term opens oo 1980 

iotembes ia, 

Robert Relé, N.A.- Ernest Lawson, N.A. 


Randall Davey 
Life 


Lieyé Mezlan 8. W. Schaefer, M.D. 
Winter Classes Lecturer on Anatomy 
Write for entalogue 








NEW YORK ‘SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100 Lexingten Ave., N. Y. City. Sith year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawi oster 
Comamercia| :~ Interior Sane. ad 
and Illumination. Teachers’ ‘Goueee. nines 
Positions ond orders filed 








Carnegie Institute of Technology 
"Seu Ceeeiee 


DRAWING, PAINTING and DESIGN 
June 17 or 28 to August 9 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 














Scott Carbee 
School ot ART 


tration, Drawing, Pain‘ .. Por. 
trai, Still Life, and 
Cestume Design. Day ané Evening 


Classes. Placements, Scholarships. A 
Write fer Gatales B. 196 Maas. } ny Boston 











GUY WIGGINS 


“SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 


June 15 to September 15 
Address—226 W. 59th, New York 








THE THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 
SUMMER COURSE 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Season—June 24 to September 14 
Enter any time 
Until June 34 address 


911 Carnegie Hall, New York Clty 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED. ARTS 

MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 

ANGDLES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 

ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 





art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ABT 
Professional courses of 3 and 8 years 
Boston Summer School 
JULY 1—SIX WEEKS 
44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Life Patrons 


Mrs. W. S. Manuel 
Albert M. Bender 
Pr i. SR. 5066 6s0o0en eens eh 
Walter S. Brewster 
William O. Goodman 


Seem eee eee eeeee 


i Me. 
Dexter B. Dawes........ceceeee. Englewood, ae 


William P. Clyde New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 
Cleveland School of Art 
Mrs. Henry Lewis Appleton 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie 
Philadelphia Art Alliance 
Nicola D’Ascenzo 


Annual Patrons 


Frank W. Applebee......-..eecereeeeecce 


Frank Hartley Anderson 






George Elbert Burr : 
Sire. Meciien M. C. Buck Knox.......+.+: Kelvin 
Mrs. H. R. Woodward 
Mrs. Dwight B. Heard 








eee eter eeeerseeseee 






Julian E. Garnsey 







Charles H. Benjamin........-.++e+eeees 
Mrs. Spencer C. Browne 
Miss G. R. Duncan 












A. B. Chittenden 
Lockwood de Forest. 
Mrs. Tennant Lee 
Mrs. W. W. Robinson. 
Mrs. Lila M. Law.. 
B. Collet Wagner.. 
Mrs. F. E. Keeler. 
Fernand Lungren.. 






est.............+-Santa Barbara 


see eter reneeerreeee 



























Mrs. Benjamin A. Buker. 
Mrs. W. S. Johns 










Mrs. Harold C. Lewis 
Mrs. E. C. Wright..... 
Arthur Hill Gelbert 
Margaret C. Herrick 
Mrs. Evylena Nunn Miller... 


























Douglas Donaldson aa ca orale 
Hamilton A. Wolf 











Miss Billy Brown 








Mrs. Isabelle Percy West 
Mrs. Queen W. Boardman 









Mrs. Henry A. Everett at, SR: 
Theodora Aulmann 
eee... ci epnae es o0se seu Los Angeles 























Margaret = Herrick LOBES 
Margaret Bennett C 
Or San Francisco 
Nell Walker Warner 


















Muriel V. Siveli peonsesepocese 


Colorado Springs 







Ruey Ann Hardesty 
Marion C. Hendrie. . 
Mrs. Thomas H. Smith 


CONNECTICUT 








ee ee ee 












Mrs. J. L. English 





South Manchester 










eee eee eee eee 










Mrs. Charles A. “Goodwin ces As 














Flora W. Barrett 








Frank Reuss Kelley 











DELAWARE 
Charles A. MacLellan.......... .+++.-Wilmington 
Elizabeth Augusta Chant............. Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
a he Ree ; . .» Washington 







William H. Holmes. . ... Washington 














Mrs. Wm. Badgley... ...- Washington 
Mrs. W. Penn Cresson..............: Washington 
Lewis Painter Clephane.............. Washington 
Mrs. T. B. Munroe..... ousnssncnacd Washington 
DAME vascnvacesceandhcuced Washington 
Miss L. B. Hollerith..... peabiéeaesen Washington 
Rs OR PONS 65 420 0besebaxcnace Washington 
FLORIDA 
Ps: SEE 5 ck dwessesnsecenscns ouaee Orlando 
GEORGIA 
Te ee Savannah 
ee eee pweGsetesesrnsecee Atlanta 
HAWAII 
EA NE i oc dcnatn te eiknencswe tae Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Galleries Association...... erry Chicago 
Oa; Geen Sr TOON... ccccwiucesctudaacuar Chicago 
rg > Be EUR. cosccte<swesce Highland Park 
i INN in an c'bwewrche bine a eeeente hicago 
Pe: hs Uy NY a sso sexe cenenskbee esd Chicago 
ONE EES an vind bbewsaSaee beeen Chicago 
EORVaR, DONE, sn wns ctsncietse Springfield 
Walter S. Brewster......... F ...Chicago 
y. B. Cormetins. 5.2... . Chicago 
| ee - Chicago 
Palette & Chisel Club . Chicago 
B hompson..... ...-Chicago 
SS - - Sees Rockford 
ND os cv ann naen bones seeks oe Chicago 
Lillian Rudersdorf ........ssee00 occcce eCRICago 
ON i. MN as bn ceex cache sbekvesa sean Chicago 
WEEE MEER a wouciciesiens iadebioneeras Chicago 
eh PREG ake chechhovaak sew aba ceon Chicago 
BEOE, PRUNE NTUNDS vc wiicncnessuccescse Springfield 
it ACCME LS tec Wan bln w pi so a eaten Brookfield 
cg ee eS eee Chicago 
Diet, no SNR oss > na kcao<scnccesic Rockford 
Mrs. George Woodruff.........ccccescees Chicago 
pase, Caumer E, Boden... ....csccsceecs Chicago 
Pe en ees Highland Park 
a ES Pena Chicago 
Mrs. Harr CNN noon 5400 dc ee cneee Chicago 
Bis RRR ee Winnetka 
ee aera Chicago 
Se rr ere): Chicago 
TEE Saco ss kk kb au suweskcennle Chicago 
ee rea eee Chicago 
SP SEN, AULD.» x'b03.viss%is aman nace Chicago 
MER. Oc cn tou Caneannh ene Evanston 
ONE as ive aks asedcseee bance Chicago 
INDIANA 
OSU ADO a ab ainy 6 vchsebe sane Nashville 
PS OD wcccsed ech ocvenex ean Indianapolis 
SS Bp SS RS ney 9 Hammond 
mene, Geeety A. Carter.ccc.cscsccssd Connersville 
EE SEE Ae: Indianapolis 
i, Se, NL ss 60056. 00b%s 6a'04' 0008 GU SE Nashville 
NS OD ae Indianapolis 
ee "SE ees Muncie 
PR es NS 5 6 vacadevessueinece New Albany 
IOWA 
Mrs. H. T. Rollins..... pixbeieses2ee -Des Moines 
oe ee ee EE Ee Davenport 
ee ere Des Moines 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery....... Davenport 
Marcia Newton........ RE A osesege Iowa City 
i Cs Sais ses eeendsceneueun Des Moines 
i A Sos 0x sb onde th bes on ok Des Moines 
iis eas ass wkoenseccacban sone Sioux City 
KANSAS 
ee RE rere --- Topeka 
CRED ENDS. 0 65 50060406 sewee Wichita 


Prof. John F. Helm, J 
Dannetta M. Eckdall.. 





Mrs. Arch Catlin... Topeka 
Mrs. L. H. Powell....... Wichita 
te ee ere Topeka 

KENTUCKY 
BE WE . os ccnndisedsonsavesat Fort Thomas 
Bare, John J. OUGE. 66600 scencecveseeces Louisville 

LOUISIANA 
Rey, ae; VOR svescssencansesed Opelonsas 
a PE” errr New Iberia 
Mrs, Walter B. Kribber...........06 New Orleans 

MAINE 

PORREE: TD, (RG sé cases dwerccesvacewiee Portland 
PN RE Ts wink 6660445 0009s.0dk0% Fryeburg 
Mrs. John Howard Hill. .....cscccessees Portland 
ED Pnksckevinbobecsteeeesenecnees Portland 
a) 

MARYLAND 
Tae Dakine OF ARE. cer cccciavcscess .-- Baltimore 
CO SUNT occccwoccvcasencss Baltimore 
Roberta G. Glover..........+ bttnanone” Baltimore 
Serre Baltimore 
Michael Warner Hewes..........0+s00- - Baltimore 
RESUS RIOR 2, DEMEOOORs ov cccccccecveses Baltimore 
ee, See Baltimore 
NE ME CMD inns vn s0nseeecccescceswn Baltimore 
Mrs. Alvin Thalheimer.............000. Baltimore 
RE Es oy bcntesabaveeceeonl Kensington 
Se CR oaks scasoenvcccebvaceshe Baltimore 
Nt On, SINR, ine 6s sens0ee sas aie Chevy Chase 
ee yee ..-Baltimore 
Dr. Manuel G. Gichner........cccee. . Baltimore 
Re ..-Ardwick 
Washington County Free Library..... Hagerstown 




















MASSACHUSETTS 

Raymond P. MME s «6 sep seneiscgescice Monterey 
Edward R. Kingsbury............... oss eae Boston 
Samson Lane Faisen, Jr........ ++ +»Williamstown 
Mrs. Walter Samuel Swisher..... - Wellesley Hills 
MOOUMINNE DL AMOR osu sas ctsscetccect.: Cohasset 
Ue SERRE Chis ne on Milton 
os Bn, WOMBDS owe nccicc tteeeecceees Williamstown 
H. Dudley Murphy............. boMenke exington 
Blanche EER sass cep Go aoe - Somerville 
NNN 5 oss Ws pik gcse lane SoCEL Bost 

ee eae Newton Centre 
Katharine Ward Risscas becunesens + +++Boston 
The Twentieth Century Club........ Cclevens Boston 
Sara G. , BERPLR SEN ER aR aside Brookline 
2A OREN gett seseean Fitchburg 
i MOTE 6 Se cba vkebt ceosiecice exington 
SOON WW, TUMOUR, gas cccccccseces ambridge 
Leonard Craske ........... pescirbwanchan Boston 
Mrs. George H. Wetherbee............. Braintree 
DAs. St MNS on dics <a yéaccmowcbaccie Belmont 
Mrs. OS TO Se EROS, Brookline 
Mrs. Oliver Schoonmaker........... Ashburnham 
Charles Repper PMAMRSRS SS» «bedeaobencuce Concord 
George H. Leonard...............4. Northampton 
Mrs. Daniel Merriman.................... Boston 
dt Se ere Cocccccec. Cambridge 
Miss Amelia Peabody............c-..+-... Boston 
Miss Gertrude Fiske............... - -Boston 
eS a NR ee pte - «Boston 
Arthur A. Shurtleff........ ene - - Boston 
Mrs. Marie Danforth Page.... - - Boston 
Miss Anna ol SES Sera ip Boston 
Dodge MacKnight........... -East Sandwich 
Mrs, Everett Osgood... . Boston 
CON SINE Sc ois sv a vic vicie'e os’ ah he, eae Lynn 
ee ee ee REE SCN £0 Dover 


H. Stuart Michie 


PONS MOR EON SS 5 so on cs ik ccuadacdl hie 

SRM MING OU dns coca day oe sn aberiene Boston 

rs. Stanley Cunningham................. Milton 

Mrs. Gilmore G. Scranton................. Boston 
: MICHIGAN 

SO ADMIN domme ee sec Sed ss ccc ceed Detroit 

Bere, WO, DIONE. oo os <osscnkcssancc Detroit 


Mr. and Mrs, Fremont Woodruff, 


Grosse Pointe Vil 
Alvan Macauley ante Village 









SES ee ee etroit 
Mrs. Wm. B. Stratton......... eesusebeuee Detroit 
ONE RR ORES Gite Detroit 
SUS SE nuda aoe Ce vSaib olen. oe Detroit 
DEER, BOWE BW ERG 6. ooecskscccewnes«. Ann Arbor 
ay RRO is ow Seve esa ccc ce Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
ee, th Se See aN Duluth 
Mrs. Charles A. Vandever............ Minneapolis 
MEM. AAS i MODDORE. 66 6 5.5 00:55'6.550.55500 inneapolis 
PMN OMRON oss ocak ac cnh ce St. Paul 
PONS ER, MTEWES 5. 5 xk cisceicv cece ccc St. Paul 
sg soe Rbb SKU hoo urs aie ehinns case Fergus Falls 
, EL nen $4945:6 65040 6 ink aa ee Minneapolis 
meee I, A, Mowbray. 65s ccscknnc sn: Minneaseils 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bessie C. EM canaccrcbeacotnt maces. uk Jackson 
BNO he, MMR S:c'cm's osacincneeecs cnc Vicksburg 
oS oS Rea ae Holly Springs 
MISSOURI 
Margaretta Gratz Brown............... St. Louis 
ON Ao BRE RES eater: St. Louis 
Mrs. Massey Holmes.............s+0e Kansas City 
Miss Lillie Willemsen.................. St. Louis 
eer Kansas City 
OOS iit ene execs St. Louis 
ERM WNT OTRO oe. anos c vas carck oe cok St. Louis 
Mrs. Lucille Stevener.................. Rich Hill 
es & OO eae Kansas City 
7 SA ate Mattie St. Louis 
Miss Genevieve Lawler................. St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Thorsten Lindberg ............ cokissanee Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ets PUN NI = 56.5555 cde Ok ce oot ec eacc Berlin 
NEW JERSEY 
Edith Hammond ....... J eebsactwassbesve Camden 
Ruth Merington ............. ... Newark 
Frank F. Frederick......... Trenten 
Henry R. Poore.......... Orange 
Mrs. H. B. Snyder....... . .Caldwell 
Mrs, Ralphe E. Weber.. ... Summit 
Helen Sewell .......... . .Ridgewood 
Col. Thomas D. Landon... . Bordentown 
Miss Edna W. Chamberlin............... Summit 
qamoeine eer Westfield 
Rt One von os ose sGixwn ach scccer Newark 
EE IC oes g trons s0svkenes tend Clifton 
ANON Son is 5 snc o odeahe kines Tenafly 
EER Ee Hopewell 
1 eae gat Coytesville 
TE REE ee ein Westfield 
r. & Mrs. Harry Lewis Raul............ range 
|). Set a eee Trenton 
DN ose esc c a ckescds Educ Madison 
OE ERE. . sSenegecds cmeena nl Princeton 
W. H NN x Kj :450.0nt Tove eoice Interlaken 
SS ee ret cee eonia 
ee ON RAR hia aa Grantwood 
Richard Thomas ........ eveKsiswy ses Bordentown 
rE A ONT wv cacapnucedsscuee nt Leonia 
Wy NE Cs sat su canehedk Sc sdccins «, Trenton 
NEW MEXICO 
Mrs. Gaston Lee Holmes............... Santa Fe 
PRET Ke, POUIRREIS... so0c0ctvccosceces Santa Fe 
CT. cow. ss enbs ken sealonadeencel Taos 
Sans ET Soo oas'o. <ne-scesémecivcceccetll Taos 
Howard A. Patterson......... RN Santa Fe 
ie, ts NOIR... neck ccikiiccewecsean Taos 
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NEW YORK 
We, Helch...-caccccccccccsccccccsoes NeW VOrk 
Harry 


W. Watrous........ssecceceese- New York 









SED, DORR scccccesccescesese oeeeee-New York 
Alice Rosenblatt ..... eececceccecceeee New York 
Charles A. Aiken............ --New York 
a To. Ws v04.0.00%60 -.-New York 

vid W. Jordan..... New York 


Harold Bayard Eaton. 
Dr. W. ailey.... 
Lydia F. Emmett.. 
Alexander M. Hudnut. 








Pemerecechh ©. DAVIS... cece cece scces New York 
Mir ps, DAVATIONS. «occ sccccsccveccoscece New York 
Bernard E SI einais a wes binap0ls 4% oe bo ook New York 
SAS. Be DAM ccvecccccccocccconescoNGW COME 
Helen Hackett .....0..ccccccccccccces New York 
Sn RIOOOES WEI. ccc cccccevecccces New York 
= minton Perry........ ivvea cape en -New York 
PPL IROMDOUNWEOSOT oo ccccccbevecccccses New York 
Lillian K. Bresel........ iskeawes es stu New York 
MP MOCIIOG SWEED. occ ccc cccnccccecece New York 
ME a6.6's 0s aa esct bee vce ee New York 
Miss Hester Bremer..... awae toe antoue New York 
Charles C, Curran..... Ree Rr eager New York 
Mis GTIBGBs 00s cccccccctscccccsces New York 
Mariette Barry ......... ey ats New York 
Maurice L. Stone........ Siw seta meee New York 
ES Eee Reed eeeees New York 
On Ta MOCLO, . 6. obs vue. asseceae New York 
IEE .0:2 6's 00:0 6 sis siawaevcc. ou New York 
IIE S55 c' sine jp-a'e 4 idie' vale Ces New York 
mrumem A, Boring......ccccec eavinnais New York 
IE ERNONED 0-5 5 wine's cicaesieccess New York 
marmet W. Prishmuth.......cccecesces New York 
NE ea ao 8 she chee Saiscien New York 
EN TUUIIG oo ou 6's os ae cicae cc ec New York 
Lorraine Combs Anderson............. New York 
MTs PUCION s,s sec ccesesstcessess -New York 
Grant Wright .............seseeeeeeeeNew York 
Mrs, L. Richard Bamberger...........New York 
SUNT) Fo, RUSOGUATIA, oon oc cc ccccecccese New York 
Miss Florence N. Levy.........csscoe New York 
Miss Katharine Whitmarsh............. New York 
Mrs. Edward Turnbull..............0. New York 
Se en Seawe wee ce New York 
Miss Leonie A. Fueslein........... -.-New York 
Frederick K. Detwiller..... heen New York 
| Ee Searaaee . .-New York 
Mrs. Joseph D. Hitch........ -New York 


Corona Mundi International Art Cente , N 
Elizabeth Shaffer ...... a x8 ‘ = “* ace york 











Anna F. Brohmer..... -New Yor! 
Katherine MacNeil . . New york 
A. J. Schultz... oeeeeeNew York 
EE yee New York 
Miss Edith Fairfax Davenport......... New York 
Henry R. Rittenberg......... éas'way .»-New York 
DAME Sock Ss'siet ok vein ono cne cc New York 
Mrmnr GUssow ooo. sc cccccccce ave wae New York 
Ts. MRCTNONEE 6 soos ce ccckneside's ...eNew York 
I aoe ein fees wie e's Gad New York 
Mrs. A. Gordon Murray............... New York 
Miss Evelyn Carter..........cccccce0, New York 
Addison Burbank ....... oVasaiar acess New York 
RN AG ME RUBIES 5 5 65 vss co cs cca s'nc New York 
Agnes B. Fernbach.................... New York 
Dr. ES eS ere New York 
Grenville Lindall Winthrop............ New York 
Francis A. Wilson (Interwoven Adv. Office), 
BEN 6 o.ciniscstuicexieer sokicce _— york 
I ION og on os o's 64 cb cbc cdc New York 
Sam A. Lewisohn......... phaeeeneenaee New York 
E. S. Herrmann........ Re eeiWesoseS se New York 
Laurent Oppenheim .................. New York 
William McNair .............. wees -New York 
Wumeeae A. Carter........<....:.0..... Syracuse 
aon SE ON 6.5.5 os <iv'ox oreccc cals Brooklyn 
EE MOMMTIODE 5.0 05 c0.csccceescceecu Peconic 
Meme B, Taihrs..................... Brooklyn 
Donal Teague.... SOS ecceseccesvese New Rochelle 
ie weolet BM. Figgins. .........0.00.¢ Riverdale 
exander Ritchie. ..........000 Hicksville, L. 
Pee, OMONET. 5 ccccecccccs seeeessNew Platz 
Ee MEMMMGON, . os ass cacsececs cot Brooklyn 
ee CMR .+++.Nyack 
Mrs. Harold MN os scccieace dace Scarsdale 
Arthur O. Schilling. Rad's With ain helena’ Ga re Rochester 
se Sommmme ©. Deve. .......c0cccsces Forest Hills 
ENN ssa. ocx Sh cccacs Baldwin 
ts. George Underwood.........+se+eees Auburn 
ME do clic dacoscceuce cee Cazenovia 
arie Trommer ...... See ere Brooklyn 
MIRE, fore. as 6s cvke's stncccles Pelham 


OS aarrreeren 
Miss Maud FE. Wyckoff.........-.. 






- Woodstock 








dE. Wyckoff... ...Yonk 

a Louise Fargo Brown......... Bonshiueptie 

a F, Winthrop White... New Brighton, S. I. 
arl Eric Lindin........ +++++.Woodstock 





Charles Burchfield 
Herbert B. Tschudy.. 
ts. Julius Hengerer. 


Gardenville 
.-- Brooklyn 


eee. DT 
ie. SEES ooo ee ee Bore 
SCPE EOMGIOR. .,... 5. cone ncoaccoss Brooklyn 
fine a Rear searepete eater: Brooklyn 
ichard L. Hubbard, ee ae Cazenovia 


yron G. Culver (Mechanics Institute Rochester 
Truman EF. eo eee 


George H. Taggart... Port Washington 

3 A. G. ntl tiece rapes. 

ied York State Teachers College......... Buffalo 
EN eo 5 as 5c sc vices caxiockt Buffalo 

The ROE MEMMCY. 6 5. sconces vvceee Albany 
EE MOC i orn Scaninc cis psoesc aie Irvington 


Evelyn Kallmeyer B y 
IEE tcc ccc cc ccc ccece ....Brooklyn 
ulius Ber zevi ff 

lla } 2 i C6¢bbche ech tveapesuuchuis Buffalo 


OR PE re ya ry 6 Brooklyn 
® ES errr ae Woodhaven 
Cane MacDonald wake os oe wheaaeava Brooklyn 

u SE TRS & ting tng 4 8-500 alae eae Buffalo 
Mies meatiee hs -Plocce........cacecoccs Dunkirk 
Olt ta NR ie gence cane Syracuse 
w socal, nas dace xtnene Ithaca 

ts. Adam Dabrowski................ Larchmont 





iss Marie Banigan. 
eseedt ened ete weeds Brooklyn 


Agnes Pelton.......-.--+++++-Water Mill, L. 
Ruth A. Folger.......... cevdvnetne ce eeceTe Troy 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Francis H. Robinson 
Mrs. Kate P. Arrington 


NORTH DAKOTA 


eee eee reeeeesereeeseree 


Mrs. Helen Richardson 
Mrs. Earl J. Knittle 
OMB OR oe cas occ ot Cleveland 
Mary Trivett Haight 


Ne Be Ic cacies Riba awa aces sisisieee aid Cleveland 
Anna Louise Fenton i 
Elizabeth Greenslade 
Charles C. Svendsen 
illiam P, McDonald 
William H. Koester.......... a5 aac menge Cleveland 


ee ee 


MINE on dire 6.35 ces sc 06:00 ooeiwad D. 
Mrs. Helen Hammond 
George G. Adomeit 
Theodore H. Pond.. 
Elizabeth Layman . 


Martha K. Schauer 
Mrs. Mary L. Alexander. 
Emma Mendenhall .. 








Ce 
ee ee ee 


gg tl se bities oe ercccccccnsvescoce 


Mrs. Howard L. Barto 


EGER Ty, CUMOUOE Ss 6.6.5 06005005005 wheusa Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
E. Ernst Blecher 
Eleanor G. Schott 
Florence M. Johnson 
Grace Krowne Permar 


J Rh Tey niacuaueanbes 
hn Frederick Lewis 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie............... 
Robert Wheelwright 
Herbert M. Johnson 


Emily L. Hoffmeier 


AAS, Sen hire eS NE, Cet eZ 
Mrs. Irene Succop Evans 


Mrs. Fern I. Coppedge 


Elizabeth Kitchenman Coyne 
Mrs. Westray Ladd 








Irene S. Ginther.. 


Nellie A. DuBois... 


ag a a eee cecccccccccens 


Helen F. Kinsey 


ee ee ee ee ey 


William Tintcloon ee ee ee 


Mrs. George W. Norris 


Pek Wane AR eemaiae 
Richard E. Bishop 
ee RS et oe ee Portland 


ee er ee ee 





William H. Drury.. 
Helen Sturtevant 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiiee Ti. Sami ceo ccc die tces Pode RR! Charleston 





Mrs. John L. Hutcheson............. Chattanooga 
Og Se Ss ese Knoxville 
ee ne ae | ee eee Nashville 
ee 8 ee ee eos Nashville 
TEXAS 
SEOG AOR TOMO yo 5c cco u<oetemeeeses cues Dallas 
Mas ACUMEN occ ccweepadeedteredadee Dallas 
BE: DN SNES. oko cc cesedscncesens Austin 
Isabel Robinson ..... eWacincheinianiana Canyon 
PEERERME TEM BEAWIB ccc sé ccicwccceres sume Dallas 
EE TORE anced cceectctvactccancewen Austin 
J eS FR ee ere eer Dallas 
MN es. Meer GANEN caccducceseceeesaeecced Houston 
Sp ER ces te diciecncceenaees San Antonio 
EG a errr San Marcos 
Mrs. Georgina K. Feliowes.......... San Antonio 
Caroline Campbell ic caeaadae Wakes come Austin 
Bettie Huser .sccccives Sceuwmbes eendanema Dallas 
Pa NOD ha «6's ne 4 ceed cadeedieseeean Dallas 
BE Es, MEM cbs cegccscccncsaecveeeeead Houston 
Mrs. Tom B. Yarbrough............-- Fort Worth 
Bee; We RR: Robert... cc vcvsctvececs Brownwood 
Deen. Peerenret CAtKnthl.. 5. 5.6cccacceeccnas Dallas 
Mire. Frank Andrews. «< cc ccccccvessscce Houston 
Mrs. Georgina K. Fellowes........... San Antonio 
Mrs. George N. Aldredge............-.02.% Dallas 
NN, Sos nana cape asew eeeeeanatede Sherman 
SS A ee ae eee Marshall 
DREN bcos cus cbeniaakawncekeorenay Austin 
it PER Co o-cnn ca seesenktecawne Lubbock 
Theodore J. Morgan... «....cccccsceccees Castroville 
VERMONT 
i ECE RINE vine win noe ce.oee esnawsd vais Stowe 
Manetic J. St. Galea cceciccccesseys Windsor 
VIRGINIA 
een & AOU BG 65. 0:550.09:4 00sec snes Richmond 
Virgie, Re MCLAWB sso 0é0séccesceese Sweet Briar 
ee rr er ere Lynchburg 










SOR Pee SOIR diss c's neasenesncevnre Lexington 
Dorothy Duggan . .. Fredericksburg 
RS 5a? SNE S:0.ns 0 cep'eednne Coane Nuttall 
Mrs. C. L. Cousins... . Danville 
Miss M. Bell Irvine ...-Norfolk 
Mis. A. W. Terrell.. ..-Lynchburg 


Patan C POCO 60 nccegasanceevewawe Villamont 
WASHINGTON 
WE ORIN <6 tw ha csi sa ese reseed taut Seattle 
Mrs. Sherwood D. Ford...........eeee0e Seattle 
TEREH WECM OORMIE: «oc i ccc cucceeccasestes Spokane 
eee TIORUG, DORCE Ss. sk. 5s 5 sec asencusactay es Seattle 
Mire. Cyrus: Gatesin .. 06s sccnces South Bellingham 
PERI OED oo 660 ape si6c6ndicwnéd ceedand Seattle 
Mrs. Robert Walkinshaw. .........eeseeee. Seattle 
Mrs. Augustus W. Agnew...........-0+6- Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Sydney M. Kleemann.............000. Charleston 
H. Madeline Keeley..........cecessece Charleston 
WISCONSIN 
Wire: C. Deeher sc. cavcccccsescscvsdus Wauwatosa 
CORR MR ac Veen ncsenescarunscoxnees La Crosse 
Mrs. Chas; A. Goodman... ..c.cccseves Marinette 
Mes, Mathan: Paine... .cccccccacsccsvecs Oshkosh 
ee Bg Pe eee ere Madison 
SESE. 2s) Tl. TARWEAGB. 66 ccccievsiwedceesses Madison 
Oe OS eae reer Madison 
Raton S. Steines... «cs ccccterevcsccss Madison 
I MONE 6 icone teccsesecigsewense Milwaukee 
Samuel O. Buckner... ...ccccsccccecic Milwaukee 
Beereee TAR cee pcsecccsesctesscce Madison 
WYOMING 
Mrs. Matthew M. Cushing.............. Saratoga 
CANADA r 
i CRIT 6.66.0 0,0 04 sacacervecsviestisecc Manitoba 
Walter J. Phillips.........ccccccccscecs Manitoba 
Archibald Browne ........cccccccccccers Ontario 
Bs Se WN, SUOMNEES i.6 <i cc cacexéucescns Manitoba 
FOREIGN 
Lauderbank Walt.......... Principaute de Monace 
Mrs. Eric K. Rideal.......... Cambridge, England 
Paul Rosenberg. ....2.cccccccsceses Paris, France 
Capt. Jack Spink. .....c.cccccece London, England 
pe ol PRN nna cacaccvecanae London, England 





Mind vs. Drawing 
[Concluded from page 27] 


they are vastly more interesting, vastly more 
provocative than a row of neat nudes and 
perfect ‘likenesses’ of some model, whose 
identiy is a matter of perfect unconcern. 
“At the other end of the scale, too, in the 
first year work, under Mr. Kopietz, this 
writer finds genuine understanding of the 
problems of art education. It is the work 
in between that palls. Mr. Kopietz and Mr. 
Booth aim at the same target with some- 
what different arrows, that is all. There is 
a happy lack of dull copies from casts in the 
first year section and a preponderence of 
‘invented’ compositions. An art school should 
train the mind, and the hand will follow as 
a matter of course. When the hand gets 
ahead, then you have Johansens and Trebil- 
cocks and Bettses—all the tribe of virtuosos 








yh Jeffry Montague 





who never had a genuine creative thought.” 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 








[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Southern States Art League. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
June 10-July 1—Paintings, John Emmett Ger- 
rity; woodblocks, Franz Marc. 
July—Paintings, Maynard Dixon. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
June—Silhouettes by Siegel. 
July—Block prints and water colors, W. S. Rice. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH ART GALLERY— 


June 1-July 30—Summer exhibition by members 
of Laguna Beach Art Association. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 
June—Paintings, C. A. Fries. 
July—Paintings, Alfred Mitchell. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
une—Series of one-man shows; Otis Art Insti- 

tute Students; modern French paintings; Mika 
Mikoun ceramics. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

June—Paintings, Glen C. Sheffer. 

July—Paintings, A. R. Brewster. 

EBELL CLUB— 

June—Exhibition by club members. 

STENDAHL GALLERIES— 

To June 30—Nicolai Fechin, Walter Ufer, Paul 
Dougherty. 

Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 

June 9-July 9—Paintings, Rockwell Kent; deco- 
rative arts exhibition from the Art Center, 
New York. 

July 10-Aug. ro—No-Jury Exhibition of Oakland 
Art League. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Pasadena Society of Artists; textiles, Mil- 

dred Williams; West Coast Art Association. 

July-Sept.—Pasadena Society of Artists; William 
Wendt, William Ritschel, Joseph Kleitsch. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 

Until Aug. 31—Tibetan banner paintings; orig- 
inal Korean, Chinese and Japanese paintings 
of the XVth to XIXth centuries. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

June—Fourth Annual Southern California Exhi- 
bition; paintings by Leon Bonnet. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
o Sept. 30—Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sculpture. 

EAST WEST GALLERY — 

June 15-30—Paintings, Boris Deutsch. 

GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 

June—Paintings by members and pictures se- 
lected by patrons. 

S. & G. GUMP CO.— 

To July 1—General exhibition of paintings and 
prints. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
July1-13—Paintings, Edith Perry Wilson. 
uly 15-Aug. 1—Members’ summer exhibit. 

Denver, Col. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
une—Paintings from Rourgeois Salleries; 1lo- 

cally owned old masters; students, Chappell 
School of Art. 
Wilmington, Del. 

WILMINGTON SOC. OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Children of the Delaware Schools. 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
To June 30—Etchings, Warren Davis. 
July-Sept.—Permanent collections. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
June—Ftchings, engravings. 


Honolulu, H. T. 
HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS— 


Summer—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
June 11-July 7—Annual exhibition, School of the 
Art Institute. 
To July 1s—Etchings by Van Dyck; portraiture 
in prints. 
o Aug. 1—Javanese contemporary prints. 
To Sept. 1—‘Four Centuries of Etching and 
Engraving.” 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 
June 12-July 3—Annual exhibition, Association 
of Chicago Painters and Sculptors; water 
colors, Tom Barnett, Roy Collins. 








Springfield, II. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
June—Students’ work. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— |. 
June—Netherlands furniture, tapestries, small 
sculpture of XVth to XVIIIth centuries; stu- 
dents, John Hesrron Art Institute. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
June 24-July 6—Hale Woodruff and P. Hardick. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
o Aug. 31—Permanent collections. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— ; 

June 1-July 6—Indian portraits, Winold Reiss; 
wood sculpture, John L. Clarke. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

WESTERN KY. TEACHERS’ COL.— 
June—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
Ogunquit, Maine 

THE ART CENTER— 

June 16-Sept. 4—Seventh annual exhibition of 

paintings and etchings. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

Indefinite—Jacob Epstein collection of old mas- 
ters; Conrad collection of prints. 

June—Fifty Prints of the Year; Eisenberg col- 
lection of Dutch, Barbizon and Impressionist 
paintings; Chinese ceramics from Diedrich 
Abbes collection. 

PURNELL GALLERIES— 
To Sept. 1—Recent etchings; old and modern 
paintings. 
Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON MUSEUM— 

Through Summer—Etchings, Jacques Callot; 
early engravings; lithographs, Daumier and 
Fantin-Latour; prints by Turner, Meryon, etc.; 
woodcuts by Leighton and Daglish. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

Summer—Members’ exhibition. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

To Oct. 1—Miscellaneous paintings and prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

To July 1—General Guild Exhibition. 
GOODSPEED’S— 

To June 29—Modern etchings; views of old Bos- 


ton. 
GRACE HORNE’S— 
June—Paintings, water colors, prints. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
june 20-July 3—Smail sculpture py members. 
uly 5-17—Garden pottery by William Mercer 
and other members. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM— 


Summer—Permanent ccllections. 


Hingham, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 

Through July 6—Etchings and drypoints, Ernest 
Roth and William Welcot. 

July 1-Aug. 15—Second annual review of work 
of Print Corner. exhibitors. 

Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 1—Permanent collections. 
Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 

June—Paintings, E. W. Redfield; modern Fab- 

rics, American, French, German. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

June—American paintings from the Macbeth 
Galleries of New York; water colors, Henry 
Theodore Leggett. ) . 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
May-Sept.—English and continental china. 
To July 18—Turner “Liber Studiorum” Prints. 
MABEL ULRICH GALLERIES— 
J —_ 21-July 6—Etchings by Cadwallader Wash- 


urn, 
Laurel, Miss. 
EASTMAN MEMORIAL FOUNDATION— 
June—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
To July 3:—Students of the Kansas City Art 
Institute. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
June—Exhibition of etchings. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
June—Etchings, Robert Fulton Logan; the So- 
ciety of Mural Painters. 
July—Water colors, Arthur B. Davies; paintings, 
H. Ary Stillman. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— _ . as 
To “-. 1—American and foreign paintings. 
MAX S$ FRON ART GALLERIES— |. 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 





SHORTRIDGE GALLERIES— 
June—Paintings, John J. Inglis. 


Omaha, Neb. 
OMAHA ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Work of the Art Institute classes; exhj- 
bition, Omaha Stamp Collectors. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— Ah 
June 12-30—Exhibition of Flower Paintings. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— |. : 

Indefinite—Medil making; articles costing not 
more than 50 cents; North African exhibit; 
primitive African art; coins from foreign coun- 
tries. 

To Oct. 15—lItalian old masters; sculpture and 
furniture from the Carl W. Hamilton collec- 
tion. ae 

To July 24—International ceramic exhibition. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
June—Paintings, Fremont Ellis, Arthur C. John- 
son, Carl Redin. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
To Aug. 1—Block prints assembled by Philadel- 
phia Print Club. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
To July 1—Exhibition of water colors (A. F, 
A.). 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—. : 
Through Sept. 2—11th exhibition of American 
Industriai Art; Lehman collection of embroid- 
eries and costume accessories. : 
June—Italian liveries with heraldic galloons; 
masterpieces of prints. : 
June 1 uly 31—IT-xhibition of Modern Prints, 
ART CENTER— 
Sumner—Eight “Harmonized Rooms” and other 
modern decorations arranged by Sontempora, 
ARTS COUNCIL (The Barbizon)— 
June—Drawings by pupils of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools. 
July—Paintings, sculpture and crafts by Amer- 
ican artists. 
ACKERMANN’S— F 
une—Etchings, Gordon Grant, D. Litten. 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S ASS’N— 
To June 30—Exhibition by artist members. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— : 
Summer—Paintings, water colors, etchings by 
American artists. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 
+ Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— . 
Summer—Paintings, water colors and etchings 
by American academic and modern masters. 
DURAND RUEL— An 
Summer—Exhibition of French paintings. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— F 
To June 30—Old masters, Garden Furniture and 
Accessories. 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 4 
To Aug. 31 (Thursday and Friday afternoons) 
—Gladys R. Dick Collection of Modern Paint- 


ings. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
Summer—Paintings by American artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
To Aug. 31—Annual Founders Show. 
June 18-27—Paintings, Carl R. Kraft. 
GREENER ART GALLERY—. 
Indetinite—Old and mucese plotaren. 
HEERAMANECK GALLERIES— 
sndeiene—hewe works — a4 art 
aintings, textiles, ceramics). 
THE a omer 2A B. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Indefinit nglish masters. 
INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of pottery. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Oid masters. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
ummer-—Decorative art. 
MACBETH GALLERY— : it 
Summer—Selected ote by American artists. 
MILCH GALLERIES—__. ae 4 
Summer—Special exhibition of paintings = 
sculpture by American artists; foreign am! 
American etchings. 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— soles 
Through August—The Mrs. Leonard G. Quin 
Empire Collection. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— |. i if 
‘o Oct. 1—Summer exhibition by painter life 


members. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 4 
To July 1—Selected paintings by old masters am 
famous Americans. 
N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY— ; 
To Sept. 30—Relics, prints, etc., relating t 
Teuny Lind. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Portraits by 20 Americans. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Tndefinite—Modern hand hooked rugs by Amet 
ican artists. 
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PELICAN WORKS 
Gunther Wagner 
Inc. 

34 East 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 

POWDER COLORS 
‘*The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’’ 


From J. Blocks Fils Book 
A COMPENDIUM 


_ OF PAINTING 

I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered to be actuated by 
any mercenary desire, for 
my aim soars far higher. 
Moved as much by the love 
of Art as by the desire ef 
instructing others, I would 





d'Outr 
fils. Terwa 
(Belgians 














Write us, for list, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Bole Agents 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-181 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 

















_PIGMENTS 
OR COLORS 


* 

i The proper manufacture of artists’ 
colors requires the same chemical 

@ and physical control as the mak- 
ing of pure food stuffs. Unfortu- 

a nately there are no laws protecting 
the careful manufacturer as there 

ii are in the food industry. Our 
colors are as pure as the most 

é careful control can make them. 


Color card, booklet and list sent on request 
§ The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. Y. 











COLOR WORK 














Other lamps shown 
in Free Bookiet 


981 West 17th St., New York 








The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 


PUpLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov.—Making of an etching; recent addi- 
tions to print collection. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
To July 1—O!d masters; modern French masters. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
To Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and fossign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & Co., INC.— 
Permanent ig seer cal of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furnitu 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
7 hcg, 1—Paintings and water colors by mod- 
n American and Ars artists. 
VALENTINE GALLERIES— 
To 1—Modern French art. 
VAN DIEMAN GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Paintings 4 a masters. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Summer—Contemporary art; old masters. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Until Oct. 1—Selected group of 
paintings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
June—Woodcuts, Clare Leighton; Living Artists 
of Southern California; Daudier lithographs. 
Summer—Contemporary American Paintings. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
To Aug. 31—Exhibition by the Woodstock Art 


Association. 
Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 
Cincinnati, O 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 
To Sept. 1—36th Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Painting. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART— 2 
June 7-July 7—Contemporary American Paint- 


ings. 
CLEVELAND ART CENTER— 

June—Negro paintings sent on tour by Harmon 
Foundation. 

July—Clarence Carter, Victor Tiberg. 

umbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Summer—Permanent collections. 

Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Aug. 31—Annual exhibition of Contempo- 

rary American Paintings. 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 

June—Students of Butler Art Institute School; 

flower paintings by Johanna K. Hailman. 
Portland, Ore 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 

Juife “6-July 14—Contemporary American litho- 
potth etchings and prints from the Weyhe 
Gallery, New York. 

New Hope, Pa. 
PHILLIPS MILL— 
To June 25—Artists of the New Hope Group. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

‘Yo Sept. 1—Modern etchings. 

[Continued on next page] 
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THE PALETTE ART CO. 
Artists’ Materials 


A Service Station 
for the 
ARTIST, ART STUDENT, 
ILLUSTRATOR, DE- 
SIGNER, ETC. 


327 FirtH AVENUE 
Below 33rd St., N. Y. 























WEBER 


{rtists Colors 


‘The COLORS the OLD MASTERS would have 











BUY 
Artist’s Materials 


from the 
Manufacturer and Importer 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


153 E. 60TH ST., N. Y. 
Regent 4721-4722 
Factory Maspeth, N. Y. 








Artists’ Materials 


Exclusively! 


Fa 
SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 W. 68th St. TRAfalgar 8553 




















HOWCADD CADTOONIST 


A New Book just chuck full 
of ideas, better methods, short 
cuts,—shows you how to make 
cartoons and comics that give 
showcards and posters a real ¢ 
selling punch. You'll use it, % 
—write now for Show Card 
Cartoonist, $1.25 postpaid. An- 
other good one!—‘‘Their Best Stunts,’’ by 25 
successful chalk talkers, $1.25 postpaid. Two 
new catalogs: A—Art Supplies, S—Show Card 
Supplies. 
Bart Supplies, 531 Eustis Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















De Luxe edition of THe Art Dicest, 
printed on the best paper obtainable, $5.00 
per year. 
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FOR PRICE LISTS WRITE 


M. GRUMBACHER 
160B FIFTH AVE., NEW YorRK, N. Y. 
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Exhibition Calendar 


[Continued from preceding page] 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART ALLIANCE— 


To July 31—Eurcpean picture books for children 
by leading artists 


PA, “eee SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
To ag 28—Annual exhibition of work by stu- 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 
0 July 1—Gold treasure, etc., found in the 
royal tombs at Ur. 


Providence, R. I. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
To Sept. 30—Summer exhibition of paintings. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
June—Paintings from National Association of 


HERZOG GALLERIES— 
ap i or rene oe exhibition of paintings; 
opt glass creations; miniatures. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
jal Madden Elizabeth Warren; block prints, 
Tod Lindenmuth. 


‘San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Summ re tne collections, 

MILAM GALLE 

o June seen Annual Exhibition of Amer- 

ican Print Makers; ironcraft by Henry Wede- 


meyer. 
Seattle, Wash. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 

June 10-28—Fifth International Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography; paintings of American 
city life by Noboru Foujioka. 

July—Northwest artists and art pertaining to 
the Northwest. 

SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Drawings % 
Mar:; Samuel O. 


bitfons, Men’s Sketch Class, Women’s 


lass 
ge II- -July 


July—International Water Color Show; 
nnemacher collection of Piranesi dra 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY- 


To July 12—Paintings by Frank 
Roland Stewart Stebbins, 


Vv. 


iams; cement-fresco murals by Jessie 


Chase. 


July 15-Aug.—Wisconsin Painters and 


Association. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
June—Bird paintings, Bruno Ertz; 


ter Vonnoh. 


14—International Water 


intings, Prof. Carl | 
Soskaee Collection; 


e 


Edward K, 


1 pencil d 
ings, Stanley Woodward; bronzes, Bessie ‘ 


July-Aug.—Paintings by Wisconsin artists, 


7omen painters and Sculptors; pastels, Will 
Ethel 


Stevens; 


pictorial 
mukes. 


photography, 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 


June—“Texas Wildflower Show”; etchings, Mary 


Bonner. 


July-Aug.—Paintings, Rockwell Kent; 


ary Bonner. 


Dis- 


June—Etchin 


etchings, 





tute School of Art. 


Indefinite—American and Foreign artists. 


Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE— 
gs by Kasimir. 
LAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 14-Sept. 23—Students of Layton Art Insti- 


a picture 








Craftsmen and Artists 


“It often happens that the frame are 


is higher art than the picture, ag 


the pedestal of a statue a better example g 
fine art than the statue it supports.”—F 
Forfest Frederick. 








Buyers’ Guide to ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 





ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St., Fiteh-= 


burg, 
N. Y.= 


ass. 

Ralph Chait, 19 E. sgth St. = 

Ehrich’s, 36 am St., N. _ 

J. J. Gillespie 689 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 

Heeramaneck, 724 sth Av., N. Y. 

Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., ” Houston, 


Tex 
ot Taieaks Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., 
hm 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N. Y. 
Soom 7. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 


Scribe, Paris, 
= y- . sth Se., Bs Y. 


ierre 1st de 

Creeerhenelson, «; N. Los Robles 
Avy Pasadena, 

J. Rotil; “134 Bld. Houseman, Paris. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., . Srst 


Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N. Y. 


ARMS: AND ARMOUR 
Bachereau, “46 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, France. 


ART BOOKS 
Bridgman, Publishers Pelham, New 


York 

ART_EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., 
Chicago. 


ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
French er % 120 Pall Mall. 
na er Son, 13 Duke St., 
t 


Leicester: Calleries, Leicester 


Squa: 

Redjern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 
A. d & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King 
st "St. James’. 

Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 

i aenenead Gallery, 7a Grafton 

t. 
PARIS— 

J. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 

Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Cau- 
martin. 

ee 8 Rue la Boetie. 

Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 

Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue La- 
fayette. 

L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 

a Girard, 1 Rue Edouard 


Le Goupy, 5 Bld. de la Madeleine. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 

E. Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 

Galerie Locarno, 15 Rue Laffitte. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Vic- 

toire. 

Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 
Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 
Simonson & Co., 19 Rue Caumar- 


tin. 

M. & R. Stora, 32 Bid. Hauss- 
mann. 

J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber 

Galerie Zak, Place St. 
des Pres. 

Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 


Knudsen, 
France. 

Little Ga leh 

Nazare-Aga, 
Serbie, Paris. 


9 Rue 


Germain 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
— Galleries, 2509 W. 7th 


PASADENA, CAL.— 
ores Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles 
vy. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 116 Maiden 
Lane. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— j 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecti- 
cut Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dart- 
mouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 539 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Cotievies, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, 4398 Olive. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Findlay Galleries, 1225 Balt. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Belmont Galleries, 187 E. 57th. 


St. 


Balzac Galleries, 40 E. 57th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 a are. 
Buchanan Galleries, 556 Madison. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art ae. 53 W. 4oth. 
De Hauke & C. . 51st Sr. 
Dudensing Gallet, 5 E. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 ¥- 7th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th a 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson yh 11 E. 
s4th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. ssth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 
Vanderbilt Av. 
Cee Art ory. 157 W. 72nd 


Helen Hackett Gallery, 9 E. 57th. 
Hyman & Son, 715 Lexington Av. 
Inwood Pottery Studio ¢ alleries, 
207th St. West of Seaman Ave. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. s4th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 Fifth Ave. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 og Av. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 E wd ‘St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 78 Mad. 
a Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Gakene Galleries, A os 57th. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & — 647 sth. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 2 E. 51st St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Whitney Studio Gallery, 10 W. 
8th St. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie 4 ee » 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, 
Nathaniel M. i 131 Wash. St. 


HOUSTON, i 

erzog Galleries, 3619 M: St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Alice Merrill Horne, 868 and Av. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
B. H. Priedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, 


160B Fifth Av., 


age pro oy yd Coley Lab., 97 Har- 
ris Av., L. ity, N. Y. 

Palette Art ee = Fifth Av., N. Y. 

Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 
E. 23rd St., pA 

or & ‘oe 123 W. 68th St., 


M.- Grumbacher, 
i 


The St. James Press (Hurley Cray- 
ons), 2112 St. James Av., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
. Weber Co., 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 


BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Pearson, Priessmann, Bauer & Co., 
545 sth Ave., N. Y¥. 


CASTS, STATUARY 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 
N. Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 
Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

Macbeth Se ag eptine Co., 231 W. 

17th 

PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & sperms Co., 189 

W. sath St., 
Chenue, 5 Rue de - ‘Terrasso, Paris. 
R. pee Soy 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. soth St., N 


PRINTS 


Extension Press, 


mas S. 


Art Westport, 
‘onn. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Av., Washington. 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 
ndon. 

Findlay Gattertes, 
St., Kansas City. 
J. J. Gillespie Co, ne 636 Liberty Av., 

Pittsburgh. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 
Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 


RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E 
soth St., N. Y. 

Jamon F. Drake, 14 W. 4oth St., 


a i annon, Inc., 665 Fifth Av., 
G. Hess, Munich. 


RESTORERS 
Chee. eens 572 Lexington Av., 


M. Z; Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N. Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. 
Art., 
ton. 


1225 Baltimore 


1624 H St., NW., Washing- 


X. J. Bartle, 7 W. 14th St., N. 
Boston Museum School, Fenway & 
Boston, Mass, 


Broadmoor Art Academy, 30 


Dale St., Colorado Springs, © 
Calif. School of Arts and C 
Oakland. 
Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chest 
and Jones, San Francisco. 
Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. 
Boston. 
Chappell School of Art, 1300 


St., Denver. 

Chester S, “Bal School, Che 
Springs, 

om School of Art, Wi 
A. wa Cross, Boothbay Harbo: 


rT, 
Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Tex 


Designers Art School, 376 Bo 
St., Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. 
‘ St., Boston 

Walter Goltz, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Hartfcrd Art School, Harti 
Conn. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, 

Kihn-Ten Eyck Art School, 


Shippan Ave., Stamford, Conn, 


Layton School of Art, Milwav 

Martinet School of Art, 
Franklin St., Baltimore. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Master Institute o ye 
313 W. ros St., 

Metropolitan Sart "sChool, 58 W. 
os. 3. 


Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N. 

Nelson Outdoor Painting 
Kent, Conn. 

N. Y. School of App. Design 
sae 160 Lexington Av., N, 

N. School of Design, 145 


m St. 
n> ”V. School of Fine & A 
Art, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wil 
Bivd., Los Angeles. 


se M. Peatgn, 10 E. gard § } 


Penn. ‘Academy of the Fine 4 
Broad & Cherry, Phila., Pa. 
Phila. School of Design for We 
Broad and Master, Phila. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
School of the Arts, 916 Sta. 
bara St., Santa Barbara, 
School of "Design and La 
212 C. P. South, N. 
Syracuse University, Srrecusil 
Thurn School of Meders Art, 
Carnegie Hall, N. = 


Cal. 


Traphagen School, = Fashion, 16 


Broadway, N. 
Washinaton University. 
Guy Wiggins, Lyme, Conn. 
Wilmington Academy of Art, 

mington, Del. 


St. Louis. 


Worcester Art Museum School’ 


Highland St., 8. 
ART SCHOOLS—TRAVEL) 
TOURS 


Worcester, 


University Summer School of. 
and Archaeology, Aurora, . 
APARTMENTS TO LET © 


Master Building Apartment 
Riverside Drive at 103d St. ™ 





